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Klopstock and his Friends: a Series of Familiar Letters, 
written between the Years 1750 and 1803. Translated from 
the German, with a Biographical Introduction, by Miss 
Benger. 8vo. pp. 309. 1814. 


[From the Monthly Review. | 


TWO centuries ago, Europe was chiefly attentive to ar- 
tificial rank, but during the /ast century it became atten- 
tive to natural rank. Memoirs of deceased Sovereigns, Gene- 
rals, or Ambassauors, occupied the chief care of antient bio- 
graphers: but living writers of lives are called to collect the 
anecdotes, to ransack the papers, and to edit the remains of 
genius. The popularity of this task pushes to excess the 
assiduity with which it is performed; and we now incur the 
danger of too minute a care, of too prying a curiosity, and 
of too indiscriminate an exhibition of the personal concerns 
and abortive effusions of deceased intellect. Mr. Klamer 
Schmidt, the publisher of Klopstock’s letters, has in a great 
degree avoided this indiscretion; yet we shall sometimes have 
to notice, in the course of our remarks on this volume, allu- 
sions to domestic incidents and confidential feelings, of which 
Vou. VI. New Series. 43 
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in our judgment the publication was at least superfluous. 
This whole correspondence, however, has high claims to au- 
thenticity, being copied from papers in the possession of 
Klopstock’s widow: yet it appears from one of the letters that 
Klopstock had asked for the return of his early correspon- 
dence from his several friends, or their survivors; and that he 
had re-transcribed several of the documents with omissions. 
The professed object of the poet was to preserve the particu- 
lars of those incidents which had been celebrated in his Odes: 
but over one transaction, his desertion of Fanny, he has con- 
trived to throw a more glistering poetic veil than the original 
epistles can have included. Perhaps it will not be unwelcome 
if we give a short sketch of the personal history of a bard so 
justly dear to piety, and so eminent for genius and for ori- 
ginality. 

Frederic Gottlieb Klopstock was born in the abbey at 
Quedlinburg, 2d July 1724, and was the son of the land- 
steward of the domain, who occupied a part of it as farmer, 
and whose family was large, the poet being the eldest of ten 
children. The father had all the credulity of Luther; believing 
in the personal appearance and bodily presence of the Devil 
in the world. He paid great attention to those fits of persua- 
sionrespecting impending events, which alternate in the human 
imagination; and every hope or fear was with him ominous, 
whether dreamed awake or asleep. This vividness of fancy 
was caught, or inherited, by the son; who was early accus- 
tomed to speak of interior realities as positive beings, and 
classed the creatures of idea, les étres de raison as the French 
oddly term them, among the familiar personages of conver- 
sation. 

The early years of the poet were not burdened with appli- 
cation. His elasticity of soul was never weighed down by 
premature and excessive tasks: he was more remarked for 
activity of body than for cultivation of mind; and though 
he received lessons, at first from a domestic preceptor, and 
afterwards in the gymnasium at Quedlinburg, yet a fear 
was entertained on removing him on his sixteenth year to the 
Schulpforte, a celebrated academy or college in Saxony, that 
he would barely pass decently through the requisite examina- 
tions. From 1739 to 1745, he continued at the Schulpforte, 
studying the Greek and Latin languages, and composing 
occasionally an eclogue, or an ode. He already conversed 
with his academical friends respecting the project of under- 
taking an epic poem, and showed them fragments about Her- 
man, and a sketch of the plan of the Messiah. The custom 
being for scholars, on leaving the Schulpforte, to make a Latin 
farewell-oration, the topic which he chose was * The highest 
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Aim of Poetry.’—He was sent next to Jena: but, not liking 
that university, he obtained permission to join his cousin 
Schmidt at Leipzig, who was studying the law, and who had 
offered him the joint use of a sitting room. Here the friends 
took English lessons together: Milton, Young, Ossian, and. 
Mrs. Rowe’s Letters, being among their favorite books. At 
Leipzig, also, were writtensthe first three cantos of the Mes- 
siah. Schmidt admired them enthusiastically; showed them to 
Kramer, who edited a magazine at Bremen; and prevailed on 
Klopstock to suffer them to be printed in that miscellany, 
which accordingly took place in the begining of the year 1748. 

Throughout Germany, the sensation produced by this speci- 
men was quick, strong, and warm. The heroic grandeur of the 
moral and physical delineations could not but be very impres- 
sive; and the colossal sublimity of the mythological decorations 
must in course astonish and overawe. The windows of heaven 
seemed opened, and man permitted to look in. Critics 
afterward arose in every quarter; enthusiasm exhausted the 
ebullitions of panegyric, and carping attempts were made at 
censure and at parody: but the frequent admiration of taste, 
reinforced by the zeal of piety, soon silenced even well-founded 
objections; and the Messiah, though but one seventh of it had 
yet appeared, was already hailed and received as an everlast- 
ing possession. It was quoted in every conversation-party, 
and in every pulpit, as an immortal religious classic; from the 
women it excited tears of delight, and from the men shouts of 
applause: Milton was called the Homer, and Klopstock the 
Virgil of Christianity.—During the progress of his epopea, 
Klopstock wrote many beautiful single odes: but, as they were 
published separately, and in various periodical works, they 
did not attract so marked a notice as the Messiah, until they 
were first collected in 1771. 

In 1748, Klopstock quitted Leipzig, and accepted the situ- 
ation of preceptor in the house of a relation named Weiss, 
where he met and fell in love with Schmidt’s sister Fanny. 
It appears probable, from the correpondence, that this young 
lady conducted herself with a calm and irreproachable doci- 
lity to parental instructions; and that all the poetic enthusiasm 
ef her lover could extract no‘indiscreet promise, while his 
income was deemed too small and precarious for house-keep- 
ing: but it is clear that, as soon as Klopstock had obtained a pen- 
sion from the court of Denmark, and was ina situation to marry, 
there was no impediment on the side of Fanny, or Fanny’s 
relations. See the xxixth letter, p. 117. of this correspondence. 
Klopstock sends in reply the letter numbered xxxii., which 
contains very fine poetry, but announces on Ais part a dispo- 
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sition to break off an acquaintance which Fanny had hitherto 
been suffered to consider as an engagement. The writer’s plea 
is Fanny’s indifference, of which we can discover no decisive 
évidence; whereas it appears that the amorous poet had him- 
self fallen in love elsewhere, with a Miss Margaret Moller of 
Hamburgh. 

During the summer of 1750, Klopstock, by Bodmer’s invi- 
tation, came to visit Zurich and the landscapes of Swisserland. 
His glowing admiration has been perpetuated in a very beauti- 
ful Ode to the Lake;-and many incidents of this tour, of 
which the critic Sulzer was a companion, are recorded in 
the journal which forms a part of the correspondence here 
published. The veneration of Bodmer for the poet of the 
Messiah was of so serious a kind, that he was quite mortified 
to find Klopstock fond of the society of young men, and dis- 
posed to indulge in their freer and gayer frolics:—on the 
orgies of unchastity, Bodmer had been inured to cast a 
pastoral frown. 

Klopstock was applying for the situation of a teacher at the 
Carolinum, an eminent academy in Brunswick, when the cele- 
brated Danish minister Bernstorff, who was struck by the 
talents displayed in the commencement of the Messiah, invited 
the poet to Copenhagen, presented him to the King, and ob- 
tained for him a pension of four hundred dollars, that he 
might be able to subsist while his time was devoted to the 
completion of his great and pious undertaking. In 1751, he 
went to Copenhagen, and composing there in 1752 an elegy 
on the Queen’s death, but returned in 1754 to Hamburgh, 
where he in that year married Miss Moller, whom he cele- 
brates by the name Meta. She was the daughter of a mer- 
chant, an intelligent woman, and enthusiastically attached to 
Klopstock: she died in 1758.—Though frequently with his 
wife’s relations at Hamburgh, the poet always considered 
Copenhagen as his home, until 1771; when the death of Count 
Bernstorff took place. The loss of his friend and patron, and 
of that hospitable access to high society which was connected in 
some degree with the countenance of the prime minister, gave 
a preponderance to the social value of Hamburgh, or rather 
Altona, where he resided until 1775; when he accepted an 
mvitation to Carlsruhe, accompanied with the offer of a pen- 
sion from the Margrave of Baden. There, in 1791, he con- 
tracted a second marriage with an elderly female friend, 
named Johanna von Winthem, who survived him. 

At the begining of the French Revolution, Klopstock wrote 
Odes in its praise: but, after it had assumed a sanguinary cha- 
racter, he sent back to the Convention some honorary distinc- 
tion which had been voted to him. His strange Ode on the 
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Apotheosis of Marat is perhaps the bitterest satire extant in 
human literaturee—Klopstock died in 1803, and was buried 
with great solemnity on the 22d March, eight days after his 
decease. The cities of Hamburgh and Altona concurred to 
vote him a public mourning; and the residents of Denmark, 
England, France, Austria, Prussia and Russia, joined in the 
funereal procession. Thirty-six carriages brought the senate 
and magistracy, all the bells tolling: a military procession 
contributed to the order and dignity of the scene; vast bands 
of music, aided by the voices of the theatre, performed ap- 
propriate symphonies, or accompanied passages of the poet’s 
works: the coffin having been placed over the grave, the 
preacher, Meyer, lifted the lid and deposited in it a copy 
of the Messiah; laurels were then heaped on it; and the 
death of Martha, from the fourteenth book, was recited with 
chaunt. The ceremony concluded with the dead mass of 
Mozart. 

Sturz remarks of Klopstock that, although easily familiar 
to equals and inferiors, he never courted a superior; and that 
a man of rank had always to take many more steps to obtain 
Klopstock’s good graces, than the poet would advance. 
Humour, good humour, a playful fancy, and a bold felicity 
of diction, marked his conversation: he was not impatient of 
contradiction, but seemed to prefer in his companions inde- 
pendence to acquiescence. Besides his Odes and the Messiah, 
he left some dramatic poems of singular structure, containing 
a life of Herman. The dialogue is in prose: but a chorus of 
bard si sintroduced, whose songs, though without rhyme, are 
metrical. The poet of Samson Agonistes had made Euripides 
his model; the poet of Herman’s battle has rather the lofty 
character of Aischylus: but the total avoidance of Greek ideas, 
the unborrowed tone of sentiment, and the truly Germanic 
costume of manners, give to these dramas the appearance of 
druidical remains. 

A characteristic letter from Klopstock is that which is 
dated from Schaffhausen; and we shall quote it, not merely 
because it makes a sublime impression, like the fall of the 
Rhine which it describes, but because the thoughts have been 
again employed in some of his finest odes; and thus it reveals 
the literary secret, that is only by recollecting the strong im- 
pressions of experience, and applying them to new cases aud 
objects, that genius accomplishes its command over the 
feelings: 


‘ We were yesterday present at a wedding-festival, and saw the 
Suabian damsels dance, and caroused with the swains till we were 
almost too merry. We again beheld the Alps more distinctly than 
before, the full moon accompanied us the whole night through + 
fine rich sylyan country. : 
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‘ We have this morning often had a glimpse of the Rhine as it 
flows softly through the woods. The vine-covered hills encircle 
the town, and you may imagine they were not viewed with indif- 
ference by those who know the joys of wine. On the bridge of the 
Rhine we descried with rupture this land of promise. We have 
crossed the bridge and are now hastening to see the falls of the 
Rhine. I have pledged myself to the nymphs of that majestic 
river to drink wine on their banks, and shall not fail to perform the 
libation. 

‘ The Falls of the Rhine. 

‘ What a sublime image of the creation does this cataract pre- 
sent! all powers of description are here baffled, such an object can 
only be seen, and heard, and contemplated. 

‘Hail, oh! thou magnificent stream now thundering from the 
heights above, and thou who hast caused the stream to pour forth 
that awful sound, oh Creator, be thou thrice blest, thrice hallowed! 
Here, stretched on this verdant terrace, in sight of the stupendous 
torrent, in the sound of its rushing waters, I salute you all, my near 
and distant friends. 

‘Above all, I salute thee, thou land of heroes, on whose holy 
earth I shall soon imprint my steps! oh that I could gather on 
this spot all the objects of my affection, that I could unite them to 
enjoy with me these miracles of nature! on this spot would I spend 
my days and close my eyes, for it is lovely! 

‘ I have no words by which to paint my feelings, I can only think 
of the friends who are absent; I can form but the wish to draw 
them all into one circle, and to dwell with them here for ever.’ 


We will now copy the truly poetical letter in which Klop- 
stock intimates to Fanny his intention to break of their ac- 
quaintance: 


‘ Your little anacreontic dove, my dearest cousin, arrived yester- 
day, on a lovely spring evening, whilst the full moon beamed in all 
her beauty; and found me ina country which might vie with any 
in Saxony for its delighful aspect. The nightingales sing here as 
early as with you; and if you would but send more little doves, 
they should all fly with me to some wooded dell, and light on 


' every lowly bush where the nightingales are wont to chaunt their 


tender songs. 

‘ I find this place not so near the north pole as you suspect, and, 
indeed, as I too once supposed, and I enjoy here all the quiet and 
delicious seclusion of country life. 

‘The King, who is the best and most amiable man in Denmark, » 
is pleased to provide for me this delightful residence. Several stately 
mansions have been erected on the island; the King has chosen for 
his retreat a mere villa, without the smallest pretensions to gran- 
deur; but, in point of situation, the most pleasant in the neighbor- 
hood. In this small house he occupies but one apartment, ex- 
clusive of an audience chamber; but it stands in the middle of a 


wood; in which are nearly a hundred vistas, crossing each other in 


pleasing confusion, and all leading to the sea. It was to one of these 
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sequestered paths that I yesterday withdrew on the arrival of 
your unlooked for letter; and, having perused and reperused the 
contents, I at length thus addressed the little dove: 

‘«“ And thou art come to me at last, little amiable dove; butthou 
hast spent a tedious time on the way! Fain would I question thee; 
but I perceive thou art out of breath. So come and perch on this 
long pendant bough, on which the moon beams are most bright, 
and where the gales of evening breathe most softly. Here rest a 
while to recover from thy fatigue; I will then whisper to thee a few 
questions. 

‘*¢ Listen now then, sweet darling, and tell me, had not spring 
begun to bloom ere thou didst take thy flight from home, and did 
not thy mistress sometimes ramble to those haunts, where | have 
so often walked with her alone? 

‘“ Yes, sometimes she went towards the spot, but soon came back. 

‘“ Was she alone? usually and always gay? 

‘ “ Was she not sometimes wont to speak to thee of her friends? 

‘ “ Sometimes she would mention them. 

‘“ But tell me, sweetest bird, had I a place among them? 

‘ Your name seldom escaped her lips. 

‘« But hast thou not been present when she had received a letter 
from an absent friend? 

‘“ Oh, often enough. I have seen her lay down the letter with 
avery serious look, and either take up a book or pursue some 
other avocation. 

‘ «“ Hast thou not sometimes observed a tear of pity in her lovely 
eyes! 

‘« Never, she is too wise for that. 

‘ * Hold, dove, I will pluck the fairest feather from thy wing, if 
thou dare again to pervert language, by giving the sacred name of 
wisdom to such impenetrable hardness of heart. 

‘«“ If you use me thus for speaking the truth, I must instantly 
fly away. 

¢ « Stay, my bird, I will do thee no harm. 

«« Then I consent to tarry with you; but why have you ceased 
to ask questions? and why is your countenance so sad? 

‘ « Nay, now I thought I had a cheerful look. 

‘«¢ Can you call that cheerfulness, which is but the flimsy dis- 
guise of an old inveterate sorrow—a captivity from which you vainly 
struggle toescape? Yet you appeared so glad when I first approched, 
that I wonder what can have happened since to produce the sud- 
den change; sure I am I have not wronged you! No, by all the 
powers of Olympus, I would not have done aught to injure you, for 
never have I perceived so strong an expression of anguish in any 
face as now I perceive in your countenance, and yet you appear to 
have a heart pure from self-reproach. 

‘« Come hither, my sweet bird, rest on my lyre, and I will play 
thee a song of a certain Fanny, the Gear and only object of my exist- 
ence. Why drops thy little fluttering pinion! and why art thou so 
sad? ‘‘ Oh, cease to play that strain, or I fly for shelter to yon dark 
copse, and behold thee no more.” 
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«« Remain with me, my pretty companion, and I will cease to 
sing. Yet, one word more, and I have done. Why does your mis- 
tress impute my not seeing her previous to her departure to ne- 
elect, when she ought to have known, my absence had another 
and far different source? 

‘You require of me too much—I am but her messenger, and 
pretend not to divine her secret thoughts.” 

‘In this manner I prattled with your little dove, till we were in- 
terrupted by a party of intruders, who dragged me from the deli- 
cious wood, the beautiful shore, and my beloved companion. 

‘Would you again write to me? Letters are usually but eight 
days on the road, though this has made such a tedious journey. If 
you seriously mean to write an ode on Miss Hagenbruch’s mat- 
riage, I beg you will send it to me. You may perhaps happen to 
lay your hand on another ode you once promised to return, and in 
which one line runs thus, 


‘ How blest were my days while a stranger to love!’ 


We will also insert a letter to Charles Klopstock from the 
amiable and venerable Gleim, the author of some war-songs, 
and of some anacreontic poems. He was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of genius, a worshipper of poets, and disposed, like 
Paulus Jovius, to revive im their favour a sort of classical 
idolatry: he erected at his private expense various sculptured 
monumental marbles on the spots which Klopstock had con- 
secrated in song; he employed artists in making busts and 
portraits of his friends, or in painting the fine moments of 
their works; and he gave by his affectionate veneration new 
impulse both to friendship and to fame. 


‘The Klopstocks are perverse beings. 

‘ Like all the corrupt children of men—they live but for them- 
selves, not for their friends, not for their brothers and sisters. From 
the eldest, who was my sworn friend, I have not now for some years 
received a single line, not a half salutation have I had from him, 
and yet I know he means me well, and has nothing to allege against 
me. All human beings, even the best of them, are a perverse and 
miserable generation. They come good out of God’s hands; as 
long as they are boys, youths, and even men till they have reached 
the fortieth year, they stull retain something good; but then the 
light wanes, and is at length wholly extinguished. With all my old 
friends, it has been my fortune to see this remark verified. Their 
letters are ardent in youth, in mature life lukewarm, cold as ice 
when age approaches, till at length the feeble spark is quite ex- 
hausted. I could produce an immense collection of manuscripts to 
corroborate the assertion. It were, however, useless to complain, 
since the rule is universal; and little does it avail, that in my own 
person I form a sad and solitary exception. 

‘I take it for granted, you would have sent me some literary in- 
telligence from the Hague, if you were still a lover of the muses. 
I do not expect that you can find time to encumber yourself with 
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transactions of state, or the cabals of the Voltaires, the Vangoens, 
the Rousseaus. I will not, therefore ask for news, but content 
myself with assuring you that I am unalterably yours.’ 


These three specimens may suffice to ascertain the sort of 
entertainment which may be expected from this agreeable 
series of letters. Many of them are in this country rather 
superfluous; and a more scanty selection would have been 
enough to give an idea of those men whose celebrity has 
penetrated into our parlours and studies. The epistles of 
Schmidt and Schuldhess, and of Langemack and Weiss, might 
in general have been spared. 

Much praise is due to the fair translator of this volume for 
the completeness of the Introduction, and for the elegance of 
the version. 








The Philosophy of Nature; or, the Influence of Scenery on 
the Mind and Heart. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 1813. 


[From the Monthly Review. | 


How unusually this book resembles those which were writ- 
ten on the revival of letters! It treats of every thing knowadble, 
(de omni scibili,) and with a mixture of juvenile enthusiasm 
and comprehensive pedantry which dazzles if it does not sa- 
tisfy the admiration.—The work is divided into a multiplici- 
ty of short paragraphs, numbered, of which each volume con- 
tains above two hundred; and which profess to dissert, in 
some sort of order, concerning Rivers, Fountains, Grottos, 
Lakes, Waterfalls, Mountains, Rocks, Islands, Vales » Echoes, 
&c. In short, the elements of picturesque scenery constitute 
in turn the topics of the author. Sometimes, he illustrates 
them with the arts of eloquence, bursting into rapturous de- 
clamation, or transcribing applicable verses from the poet; and 
at other times he illustrates them with the arts of erudition, 
quoting parallel descriptions from old and new travellers and 
geographers. From natural scenery he passes to the landscape- 
painters, many of whom are characterized and appreciated. 
At length, he deserts the face of nature for that of art; and, 
in his second volume, architecture and its orders, the cities of 
the world and their ornaments, and even anecdotes of illus- 
trious men, become the subjects of contemplation. A great 

range of reading is displayed in the author’s citations, and 
great warmth of feeling in his ejaculations; yet his parallel- 
isms are not always select or appropriate, his criticisms not 
always precise or judicious, and his transitions not always ex- 
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plicable or coherent. A sense of the proportionate value of 
the things compared is too seldom discernible: but a lively 
tone of impression communicates to every present object the 
power of concentrating interest. 

A few extracts will paint the book better than many at- 
tempts at definition: 

‘XLI. To the eye and heart of the ambitious, how many sub- 
jects of inducement and delight do mountains present! Who would 
not be proud to climb the summits of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
the Andes? Is there a Sicilian-who does not boast of Etna? Is there 
a Scot who does not take pride in celebrating Ben Lomond? and is 
there an Italian that is not vain of the Apennines? Who, that is 
alive to nature and the muse, would not be delighted to wander up 
the sides of the Caucasus, the cone of Teneriffe, or those beautiful 
mountains, situated on the confines of three nations, so often and 
so justly celebrated by the poets of antient Greece? and shall our 
i’riend Colonna be censured for confessing, that the proudest mo- 
ments of his existence have been those, in which he has reached 
the summits of the Wrekin, the Ferwyn, and the cone of Langol- 
len? or when he has beheld, from the tops of Carnedds David, and 
Llewellyn, a long chain of mountains, stretching from the north to 
the south, from Penmaenmawr to Cader Idris?’ Snowden rising in 
the centre, his head capt with snow, and towering above the clouds, 
while his immense sides, black with rugged and impending rocks, 
stretched in long length below!’ 

From the foregoing and many similar passages, the author 
seems to be a Welshman. After every excursion into the 
classical scenery of Greece and Italy, we are beckoned back 
to Llangollen and Ffestiniog: to the Straits of Thermopyle 
is opposed the pass of Cwm Dyr; and to the Arcadian Tempe, 
the imprisoned paradise of Nant Frangon. We should there- 
fore patriotically have preferred giving to our friend Colonna 
a Welsh name, as being more in costume: there are melodi- 
ous and poetical Welsh names; and many fine passages In 
Madoc, and in the odes of Gray, which better deserved to be 
attached to the celebration of Welsh scenery, than several 
which are here adduced. Like the inhabitants of all rugged 
countries, the present author seems strongly attached to the 
shape of the ground, and to delight in the odd and enormous 
forms of his native mountains: but it is yet a problem whe- 
ther this preference marks the taste of the philosopher or that 
of the barbarian. 

We will now copy two successive paragraphs, which may 
serve to display the slight degree of cohesion that i is observed 
in this very miscellaneous rhapsody. 


‘ LXXXVIII. One of the most elegant cemeteries in Europe 
stands in the centre of two church-yards, at Bury St. Edmunds, in 
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the county of Suffolk. This cemetery is an isolated fragment of the 
celebrated abbey, in which John of Lydgate was a monk. Around 
this fragment are planted shrubs and trees, with a variety of flow- 
ers; anda profusion of ivy creeps up the sides of the walls, on 
which are placed two or three monuments. One of these pieces of 
marble commemorates the fate of a young girl, who was struck 
dead by lightning, while at her devotions; on the other is inscribed 
the name of the wife of a banker of the name of Spink; the third is 
sacred to the memory of the banker himself; a man, whose virtues 
rendered its possessor worthy of so elegant a monument! 


‘LXXXIX. It is impossible to walk in the church-yards, in 
many parts of Wales, without reflecting, with pleasure, on the 
respect which is paid to the memories of the dead. The epitaphs 
are, however, generally poor and meagre: yet I remember to have 
seen three, which must highly gratify every person of imagination 
and taste. 

I. 

‘ Hope, stranger, hope:—Though the heart breaks, 

Still let us hope.— ‘ 
IT. 

‘ Timon hated men—Orpheus hated women;—lI once loved one 
man and one woman:—He cheated and she deceived me;—Now I 
love only my God. 

Ill. 
‘ON MARY PENGREE. 

‘ The village maidens to her grave shall bring 

The fragrant garland, each returning spring; 

Selected sweets! in emblem of the maid, 

Who underneath this hallowed turf is laid: 

Like her they flourish, beauteous to the eye, 

Like her too soon they languish, fade, and die. —’ 


A visit to the country-house of a nobleman in Wales, te 
whom cultivation of mind had taught the religion of Paulus 
Jovius,—a domestic hero-worship,—a hagiolatry of the wor- 
thies of the human race,—is happily described in the second 
volume: 

‘ Our friend Philotes, to whom we are bound by the strictest ties 
of friendship, and who has recently succeeded to his paternal es- 
tate, in the county of ** , has erected a monument, in one of 
the mo#Jretired recesses of a glen, to the virtues of Washington 
and Epaminondas.—It consists of a small pillar of white marble, 
standing ona pedestal of black granite——A wide spreading oak 
secures it from the sun, and ivy and moss screen it from the winds. 
On the east side of this column is simply inscribed the name of the 
Grecian hero; on the west, that of the American; round the pe- 
destal is written “ Zhe best of mens Man has declared them;—the 
better of the two let Heaven decide.” —Some little way farther on, 
is a tablet, commemorating the friendship of Tacitus and Pliny; 
Ovid and Propertius; Rucellai and frissino; Petrarch and Colon- 
na; Sannazaro and Pietro Bembo; Boileau and Racine. 
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‘ CLXIX. A temple, erected on a small mountain, which over- 
looks the vale, and which can be seen from the summits of all the 
larger ones, has been dedicated to Liberty.—JIn the niches are the 
busts of Alfred, Edgar, and Howel-Dha; Hambden and Sidney; 
Somers and Camden; Wallace and Chatham.—The names of a few 
others are inscribed on the ceiling; they are not numerous, for Phi- 
lotes has lony doubted the evidence of historians, and has learnt 
the art of distinguishing between patriots and demagogues.—In 
the library are suspended portraits of our best historians and phi- 
losophers:—Bede, the father of English history; Robertson, the 
Livy of Scotland; Gibbon, who traced the decline and fall, not only 
of an empire, but of philosophy and taste; and Roscoe, who illu- 
mines the annals of mankind by a history of the restoration of li- 
terature and the arts —There also are the busts of Locke, Bacon, 
Boyle, and Paley. —In the saloon hang, as large as life, whole 
length portraits of Gainsborough and Wright of Derby; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Barry; Fuseli and West.—In the cloisters, which 
lead to the chapel, are small marble monuments, commemorating 
the virtues of Tillotson, Sherlocke, and Hoadley; Blair, Lowth, 
and Porteus.—Near the fountain, which waters the garden, stands 
the statue of Hygeia, holding in her hand a tablet, on which are 
inscribed the names of Harvey, Sydenham, and Hunter.—Health, 
in the character of a Fawn, supports the bust of Armstrong. 

‘CLXX. On an obelisk at the farther end of the shrubbery, 
hang two medallions; one of Nelson, the other of Moore; these are 
the only warriors, to whom Philotes has been anxious to pay the 
homage of admiration and gratitude.—Beneath that of Nelson is 
inscribed: — 

‘ STRANGER! 
THIS MEDALLION EXHIBITS THE PORTRAIT 
OF 
THAT GREAT AND GOOD MANy 
WHOSE DFATH, 

THE ENEMIES OF HIS COUNTRY, 
AFTER SUSTAINING A DECISIVE DEFEAT, 
HAILED, 

AS THE PROUDEST OF THEIR 
VICTORIES! 


‘ Under the medallion of General Moore is inscribed the following 
stanza, written by his countryman, Burns:— 


‘« Nae could faint-hearted doubtings teaze him: ‘O} 
Death comes; wi’ fearless eye he sees him; 
Wv bloody hand a welcome gie’s him; 
And when he fa’s, 
His latest draught of breathing leaves him, 
In faint huzzaes.”’ 


‘CLXXI. A column, erected on the highest peak of the moun- 
tains, celebrates the virtues and genius of Newton and Halley, Fer- 
geuson and Herschell—LEmbosomed in trees, through which are 
formed four shady vistas, exhibiting so many resemblances of fret- 
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ted aisles, stands a temple of Gothic architecture.—-Eolian harps, 
concealed among mosses and lilies of the valley, decorate the 
windows, near which stand the statues of Haydn and Handel, 
Pleyel and Mozart.—Paintings, by some of our best modern artists, 
cover the walls and ceilings of the temple.—The subjects of these 
pictures are represented as indulging in various amusements.— 
Taliesin is listening, with rapture, to the sounds of his own harp; 
Chaucer is occupied in writing his Romance of the Rose; Spenser 
is reading the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto; Shakespeare is dipping 
his pen in the overflowings of a human heart; Milton appears 
wrapt in silent ecstacy, contemplating with awful devotion the 
opening of a cloud, which progressively unfolds to his astonished 
eye the wonders of the Empyrean.—Otway is represented, as 
melting into tears, at the sorrows of his own Monimia.—Pope is 
receiving a crown of laurel from his master, Homer; Akenside is 
refreshing his intellectual thirst, at the fountain of the Naiads; 
Thomson and Dyer, and Beattie and Ossian, are standing in view of 
the four vistas, appearing to contemplate the beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenery; while Burns is wandering among his native 


mountains, and making their vast solitudes resound with the name 
of liberty.’ 


Many travellers are at a loss in determining what to say at 
their several stations. Let them be so no longer! This ‘ Phi- 
losophy of Nature’ will always supply some adapted remark, 
and may serve as a tourist’s common-place book,—as the pil- 
grim’s wallet of erudition, to be unpacked and employed any 
where. It will suffice to look into the index for the word 
cathedral, castle, cascade, canal, or whatever be the lion of the 
place, to find an enumeration of the principal objects of that 
class, accompanied by some curious anecdote, or lively reflec- 
tion, or poetical motto, or learned reference to writers who 
have treated concerning them. ‘Thus all the marvels of geo- 
graphy, and all the wonders of the world, may be pressed, by 
association of idea at least, into the decoration and illustra- 
tion of a saunter round our native village. 

These pages, the author tells us, were the result of hours 
stolen from application to higher interests, and from the se- 
verity of graver subjects; and he praises the periods of tran- 
quil enjoyment during which they were composed. Without 
this declaration, we should not have inferred that the work 
had been produced thus casually, since the number of writers 
consulted, even about little things, is often considerable.— 
They are lively pages, breathing and communicating the 
bounding elastic spirits of a delighted traveller; and seeming 
to admit the fresh mountain-air into the musty recesses of the 
book-room. Though they do not exhibit harmony of taste, 
nor coincidence of judgment, we have still been pleased with 


the author’s delight, and amused by the very eccentricities 
of his excursion. 
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The art of preserving the Sight unimpaired to an extreme old 
Age; and of re-establishing and strengthening it when it 
becomes weak: with Instructions how to proceed 1 im acci- 
dental Cases, which do not require the assistance of profes- 
sional men, and the mode of treatment proper for the Eyes 
during, and immediately after, the small-pox. To which 
are added, Observations on the Inconveniences and Dan- 
gers arising from the use of common Spectacles, &c. &c. 
By an experienced Oculist. Pp. 247. 1815. 


[From the Critical Review. ] 


To this short treatise our author has not thought proper to 
afix his name or residence. We cannot help expressing our 
surprise at this modest concealment, as the remarks are com- 
prehensive and practical, demonstrating considerable expe- 
rience in his profession, and seem well calculated to ensure 
the approbation of the reader. The contents are not very 
methodically arranged, and should not be considered as a de- 
scription of all diseases to which the organ of sight is liable, 
but they will be found to contain many useful hints to pre- 
serve this inestimable faculty. 

This little work possesses the merit of using no unintelligi- 
ble terms, but is offered as a manual of advice, containing 
efficacious precepts, and conveyed in a language within the 
reach of the simplest readers. 

If the author had proposed a technical synopsis of ocular 
diseases, it would have abridged its value, and rendered its 
use problematical; but we have reason to believe it will 
prove a serviceable performance to the community at large, 
and will be perused with pleasure and advantage. It is not to 
be considered a mere collection of recipes, but rather as in- 
structive precepts for patients to regulate and manage their 
own eyes; and if the directions should sometimes appear too 
fastidious, it ought to be remembered, that the anatomy of 
this beautiful organ is extremely delicate, and composed of a 
vascular net-work so inconceivably minute as renders it an 
object of microscopic wonder. 

We shall now extract a few specimens of the author’s ob- 
servations. Speaking of the prudent use of the eyes in the 
various stages of existence, he goes on to say, 


‘ Many parents seem to take it as an established maxim, that 
they must keep their children continually occupied lest they 
should become idle, or lest indolence should turn them from that 
pursuit to which they are destined, or from the acquirement of 
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those accomplishments in which they are intended to shine. In 
consequence of this, the poor martyrs are constantly shut up in the 
same chamber, occupied at first with their play things; then with 
their studies; and often without the slightest exercise in the open 
air. Then come the masters, if the poor martyrs are cooked up 
at home, and there is no end to writing, drawing, sewing, em- 
broidery, music, until the little ones driven beyond their powers, 
can no longer support it without complaining of their eyes. Too 
often indeed their complaints are useless; and although an expe- 
rienced physician should be called in, who may speak from the 
dictates of his conscience to the headstrong parents, pointing out 
the excess of hurtful labour, yet the ordinary reply is ‘ that they 
cannot too soon accustom them to employment, if they wish to 
make any thing of them.’ 

‘I shall not enlarge upon this silly obstinacy; but I still feel it 
my duty to recount some of the deadly results which are thus un- 
necessarily braved, and on which, people are not apt to reflect until 
too late; and I appeal here to the medical world, if these preju- 
dices have not often been productive of the loss of sight, sometimes 
even of life to many children of both sexes.’ 


On the moderate use of the eyes in general, our author 
illustrates the position in the following chapter:-— 


‘Inasmuch as a prudent use of the sight is salutary, so much is 
an entire state of inaction pernicious to it: and of this, there is the 
most incontestable proof in the case of the near-sighted and the 
squint-eyed. He who squints sees all objects double; and it is be- 
lieved that it is only a bad habit, because that with time he begins 
to regard the objects around simply as they exist, and no person, 
not even the squinter himself, thinks that he sees objects but with 
one eye, when he sees them simple. If we examine with attention 
the visual mode of the squinter, we shall find, that he at the com- 
mencement of his indisposition, always closes the affected eye in 
order to fix it. So that in a short time, neglecting the use of it 
more and more, it loses its faculties completely by this constant 
inaction in such a manner that the unfortunate individual may be 
considered as one eyed! 

‘I have in most cases of this kind been enabled to afford by the 
simple process of binding up the sound eye every day for a couple 
of hours, in order to oblige the patient to make use of the debili- 
tated organ, and according as it was more or less indisposed to 
keep the other more or less veiled, continuing the operations unul 
the unstrained eye could fully perform its functions. 

‘ Although the cause of this affection has occasioned much con- 
troversy with Dr. Priestly and other eminent men, the theory of it 
has been generally considered as a paralysis of the muscles of the 
diseased eye, owing to their inaction during the progress of this 
affection. The principle of the case is scientific, as itis well known 
a palsied muscle is most speedily remedied by a gradated and 
moderate action.’ 
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Our author observes, that it is always a matter of urgent 
necessity to preserve the eyes from a light too vivid, and ex- 
presses himself as follows, towards the ladies’ dress. 


‘Every hat or bonnet of any other colour than black, grey, blue, 
or green, and particularly when the inside is smooth and shining, 
ought to be considered as an article of the most pernicious quality; 
for in the same manner as water, or the snow in the streets, reflects 
the light by a thousand different rays, so does this brilliant lining 
throw it down upon the pupil, where it causes more ravages than 
even the direct rays of the sun itself upon the weakest eye-sights. 

‘ Again, with respect to fans, where still used by ladies, in sum- 
mer, or at public places:—can any thing be imagined more absurd 
or foolish, than an instrument whose object is to intercept the rays 
of the sun, yet which receives it through every fold or opening; an 
instrument, too, red, white, or yellow, worked in gold, in silver, in 
ivory, or mother of pearl, as if expressly fabricated for the ruin of 
the eyes!—If these must be used let them be of some utility at 
least; but then they must be green, blue, or grey, without either 
brilliancy, or even transparency. And such are the inventions of 
luxury, there is no one more prejudicial to the eyes than the veils 
now used by the fair sex, which seem rather adopted for the pur- 
pose of exciting male curiosity, than for any absolute convenience 
resulting from them. The continual vacillation of these gauzes 
or nets thus intercepting objects in a confused and partial manner, 
weaken the sight so much that I frequently have under my care 
young persons, not more than seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
whose eyes were naturally very good, but who already complain of 
visual weakness, and are no longer able to execute any of those 
fine works with which they have been accustomed to amuse 
themselves. 

‘ Will these martyrs to fashion never be truly sensible of the in- 
jury they are thus doing to themselves? Ought they not, indeed, 
to perceive it in the ease and pleasure which they feel almost 
every moment in the very act of throwing their veil on one side in 
order that they may be better able to see the objects which excite 
their curiosity. 

‘Yet the veil is still retained, and though some by an experience 
almost too hardy, have been induced to correct their error, yet I 
fear there will always be too many of these gew-gaws so perni- 
cious to the visual faculty, as they are, unfortunately, now adopted 
even by the lowest classes. Would to heaven that my decree was 
strong enough, my words persuasive enough to banish them with- 
out a possibility of their returning.’ 


We have expressed our sentiments generally upon the in- 
finite importance which the visual faculty when perfect, pro- 
duces on our happiness. There is a mechanical cause which 
is gradually operating upon this organ to occasion the imper- 
fection of its powers; and this is the globular figure of the 
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ariterior portion of the eye, whilst the form of it continues 
accurate, and the rays of light are conveyed by the interior 
humours to produce a distinct image on the expansion of the 
optic nerve; the natural focus of the object will generally be 
about eight or nine inches from the sight. When the promi- 
nence of the eye diminishes, this space grows proportionably 
longer, and the object of vision is rendered less distinct. This 
alteration is commonly felt by the inhabitants of Europe about 
fifty years of age; and proceeds with gradual progress until 
the picture on the retina can no longer be distinguished. Here 
then is the period of the most deplorable catastrophe which 
human nature can experience, the total failure of this incom- 
parable faculty. 

Amongst the various examples of human ingenuity, there 
is no invention which deserves to be more highly estinvated 
than an apt substitute to repair deteriorated vision. 

Appropriate glasses, under the denomination of spectacles, 
possess this property; but certainly no instrument requires 
more skill in the artist, or more considerate discretion in the 
wearer. From the former the choice of the material; whether 
of glass or the Brazil pebble, they should be perfectly desti- 
tute of any flaw, and both the glasses should bear a correct 
accuracy in their execution. The wearer should not be con- 
tented to use any that required a focus of more than eight or 
nine inches, which should render the object clear without 
magnifying, and without occasioning uneasiness after they 
had been used. Such instruments can always be found at 
skilful opticians, and then it must be conceded that it is a 
valuable acquisition, as with such an assistance a wearer of 
fourscore will read or write with the same facility as when 


he was forty years of age. We do not think it necessary to 


add more than qnotng the author’s sentiments upon the dan- 
ger of some kind of spectacles. 


‘Common spectacles made as it were by chance, and as it is 
vulzarly termed, though truly, manufactured by wholesale from all 
sorts of defective materials, even sometimes from the common 
window glass, are much to be complained of; and if the public 
could be brought to reflect seriously upon the dangerous effects 
which result from their use, the whole tribe of Jew opticians (as 
dangerous to the full as the quackery oculist) would soon be de- 
prived of a venal gain, founded upon the ignorance and inattention 
of their customers. 

‘I shall state a few points in which common glasses are always 
defective, in hopes that no idea of cheapness or economy shall in 
future induce even the poorest to have recourse to those which 
infallibly destroy the sight, they were expected to assist and to 
preserve. 
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‘It is indeed a matter of serious import to the poor in general, 
and worthy the attention of the benevolent, that a charity should be 
formed on the principle of the Rupture Society, at whose house 
there might be a supply of good optical glasses, with a respectable 
dispenser skilled in this particular branch of medicine, who would 
distribute good spectacles to the poor that were absolutely in want 
of them, and even supply the decenter classes with them at a 
cheap rate. 

‘The points of complaint respecting common spectacles, in 
general, are 

‘ That they are badly polished, which affects their transparency. 

‘ That the two glasses or lenses are never of an equal thickness. 

‘ That the glass is often full of specks and imperfections, which 
being partly ground down are not easily observable. 

‘And finally, that the convexity is not regular; the sides not 
only differing, but different degrees of convexity being absolutely 
on the same side of the lens. 

‘One great cause of all these evils is in the mode of grinding 
them, one person attending to several at a time, although good 
opticians will agree with me that one lens at atime is sufficient for 
a workman’s attention if it is to be properly ground. It is indeed a 
general principle with honest opticians, that the principal attention 
of the workman ouzht to be paid to the preservation of a regular 
sphericity in each lens, whether convex or concave; for which 
reason each must be kept perpendicular to the plane of the ma- 
chine, a thing which cannot be done if two are ground at once, for 
neither of them can be perfect, on account of being obliged to 
change them from hand to hand alternately; and it is easy to con- 
ceive that an infinity of defects must exist in those which are 
made, from two to six at a time; if, indeed, any good lenses should 
be found in the latter case, which, no doubt, sometimes happens, 
it is merely a matter of chance. The cheapness of these glasses, 
unfortunately, is a bait to many; but I cannot sufficiently deplore 
the ignorance of those who are so inattentive to the preservation 
of their most precious faculty, and whose wants are essentially dif- 
ferent from any others to which the human frame is subject.’ 


We shall add nothing further respecting this little essay, 
which, upon the whole, does the author credit; and as we 
have considered it a commendable treatise, the reader who is 
interested to preserve his eye-sight, may be advised to fur- 
nish himself with the wholesome directions it inculcates, and 
consult them occasionally when he finds it necessary. 
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Remarks on the Progress and Present State of the Fine Arts 
in the United States. 


One of the most striking of those characteristics by which 
nations are distinguished from each other, is the possession 
of some one corporeal power or sense in a much higher de- 
gree of perfection than it is ordinarily to be found among the 
people of any other country. Thus the Italians are remark- 
able for compass and sweetness of voice; the Germans for 
delicacy of ear and consequent proficiency in instrumental 
music; the French for agility and elasticity of movement; the 
English for muscular power of the arm, and the Chinese for 
minute manual dexterity. In the same way, I have often 
thought, the native citizens of this country may be considered 
as peculiarly distinguished for possessing the faculty of sight 
in a great degree of accuracy and perfection. As I am not 
about to play the philosopher on this subject, and amuse my- 
self with building up hypotheses, I do not at present care to 
inquire whether this is to be accounted for by referring it to 
some natural or organic cause, such as climate, atmosphere, 
or structure of the eye; or whether, as I rather think, it is to 
be attributed altogether to the prevailing habits of life among 
the great body of the people. Like the dispute on the Volcanic 
and Neptunian theories of the formation of the globe, or the 
celebrated controversy recorded in the Spectator, whether the 
sign of the Saracen’s Head was most like Sir Roger de Coy- 
erly or the Grand Turk, this too is a subject where “ much 
may be said on both sides of the question.” But the general 
fact is, I believe, indisputably as it has been stated; and it 
would not be difficult to adduce abundance of proof to sup- 
port this opinion. 

In the first place, there is that skill in gunnery which may 
be almost regarded as a national characteristic, from its sim- 
plest form as it appears in the quickness and accuracy of eye 
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and certainty of fire of our million of marksmen, up through 
every form of the art of artillery to the highest branches of 
practical engineering. Every where, by sea and land, our supe- 
riority both in the art and scientific part of gunnery, has been 
constantly manifested; and we have seen, during the late war, 
our young artillerists and engineers, fresh from a hitherto 
obscure military school, opposing and soon excelling in every 
part of their duty veteran engineers, formed in the most cele- 
brated military academies of England and the Continent, long 
habituated to the gigantic operations of European warfare, 
and accomplished in their profession by a life unremit- 
tingly devoted to the study of the whole science of war. 
Then again, in farther corroboration of this opinion, we 
may appeal with confidence to individual experience and 
observation. Take any promiscuous company of native 
Americans, and it is surprising with what precision most of 
them are able to judge of heights and distances, of the ex- 
tent of a field, the size of a room, or: the shape of distant 
objects. But the most remarkable circumstance of all, and 
which, taken in connexion with other facts, seems conclusive 
as to the correctness of this idea, is the wonderful and other- 
wise unaccountable spontaneous growth of the art of painting 
among us. Not indeed that we have yet any thing like a 
school of our own, which can be much vaunted of, or that the 
fine arts generally have attained to any extraordinary perfec- 
tion in the United States, but the wonder is, that they should 
have arisen at all, thus as it were spontaneously, without 
culture and without patronage. To place this in a strong 
light, let us for a moment look back upon the history of that 
slow and laborious process of improvement, by which the fine 
arts have been gradually matured to their present high state 
of excellence in Great Britain; and then contrast it with the 
manner in which they have suddenly sprouted up of them- 
selves on this side of the Atlantic. In the latter instance, they 
seem to be the native wildings of the soil; in the former they 
resemble the fruits of the wall and the hot-house, rich indeed, 
high flavoured and abundant, but still very evidently the 
forced production of art. and long careful cultivation. 
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It is now more than three hundred years, that the fine arts 
have been munificently patronised and rewarded in Great Bri- 
tain, and almost two centuries since it became an object of very 
general, indeed of national amibition, to raise up an English 
school of painting. From the beginning of the sixteenth to the 
latter part of the seventeenth century—that is, from the time of 
Holbein, who was a Swiss, to that of Vandyke, anative of Flan- 
ders, the portraits of the kings and nobles of England were 
painted, and their palaces adorned entirely by continental artists. 
Both these excellent painters, Holbein and Vandyke, spent a 
great portion of their lives, and died in England; they filled 
the country with good pictures, and diffused through society 
a considerable degree of taste, or at least of fondness for the 
arts. They and several other cotemporary artists from Flan- 
ders and France, acquired large fortunes, were caressed by 
the great, and received honours and titles from their sove- 
reigns, yet neither their instructions, their example, nor the 
splendour of their rewards, had power to raise up a single 
native artist of real and uncommon merit. Their success, 
however, lured over a number of second rate painters from 
the continent, where the fine arts had been longer cultivated, 
and the great Italian masters had diffused abroad some portion 
of their own skill and talent. These foreigners, from Sir God- 
frey Kneller to Liotard, until the middle of the last century, 
engrossed the greatest part of the business and patronage, as 
well public as private, of Great Britain. Even the designs 
and engravings for books, at that period very humble de- 
partments of the profession, were almost all executed by 
foreigners. 

Nor was this lack of native talent at all to be attributed to 
prejudice or indifference in the nation towards homebred 
genius. On the contrary, whenever an English painter arose 
a little, even though but very little, above the ordinary level, 
he was immediately overwhelmed with business, with praise. 
flattery, honours, every thing which can stimulate genius or 


gratify ambition. 


Jervas, for instance, who was in truth hardly a third rate 
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painter—who is prenounced by the unanimeus suffrage of 
the best modern critics* to be alike defective in drawing, 
colouring, composition and likeness; whose pictures, accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, (no niean judge of the arts,) are a 
flimsy, light sort of fan-painting as large as life: yet this 
man, thus decidedly inferior to many American painters 
whose names are hardly heard of out of their own town, 
acquired a handsome fortune and great reputation by his 
profession; he associated with the nobles, and what is a still 
higher distinction, with the wits of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
was extolled by Pope in terms of eulogy which would be 
almost extravagant if applied to Reubens or Reynolds. 


‘Whether thy hand strikes out some free design 

Where life awakes, and dawns in every line, 

Or blends in beauteous tints the coloured mass, 

And from the canvass e€all the mimic face,” &c. 
Pore’s Epistle to JERvas. 


Sir James Thornhill, a man of more professional cultiva- 
tion and scientific acquirement, though still quite a middling 
artist, had the same success; and so too had Hudson, the 
immediate predecessor of Reynolds as a fashionable portrait 
painter in London, about the middle of the last century, al- 
though he was but a very indifferent manufacturer of com- 
monplace family pictures. At length came Hogarth, a truly 
original genius, the Moliere, almost the Shakspeare, of the 
pallet—but it is to be doubted whether, with all his merit, he 
alone would have had great influence on national taste, be- 
yond founding a school of broad humour, or perhaps only of 
broad caricature. Soon after arose Reynolds. His genius, 
skill, literature, philosophy, and zeal, supported by liberal 
national patronage, finally succeeded in firmly establishing an 
English school of arts. Commercial enterprise now came in 
aid of individual taste and public munificence. The Royal 
Academy was crowded with students, and there was ample 


‘ See Warton’s Pope, notes on the Epistle to Jervas. 
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demand for every species and degree of talent. Some few 
pupils would of course attain to great excellence, while assi- 
duous care and regular academic instruction would rarely fail 
of bringing the greater part of every class to a decent medi- 
ocrity of acquirement. The few men of original genius, the 
Gainsboroughs, Opies, and Morlands, gloriously sustained 
the reputation of their country and their academy, and the 
rest were sure of finding ample employment in the inferior 
branches of the art. Those who cannot paint like Morland, 
or engrave like Bartolozzi, may, in England, grow rich by 
portraiture, or by engraving for splendid books of architec- 
ture and natural history; or live decently by manufacturing 
heads of actors for the Monthly Mirror, or of popular 
preachers for the Evangelical Magazine. The very painting of 
tea-boards, coach-pannels, and snuff-boxes offer a consider- 
able resource for the young and obscure. And in this way a 
thousand tolerable artists may be educated for the chance of 
finding a single original genius among them. 

Thus at last, after the labour of a century, has been trium- 
phantly reared the noble fabric of the British arts. Still, in 
spite of this high cultivation and of the real excellence of the 
British school, the arts seem to be exotics in England. The 
best portion of her artists—the best, not perhaps in number, 
but certainly in talent, is composed of foreigners, most of 
whom came to England not to learn but to practice their pro- 
fession. To say nothing of our own countrymen West, 
Copely, Trumbull, Allston, and others at present of less note, 
how many English painters are there who can vie, in their 
several walks, with Fuseli, De Loutherbourg, and Angelica 
Kaufman, with Cypriani, Bartolozzi, and Schiavenetti? 

The history of the progress of the French arts is nearly the 
same. From Louis XIV. to Napoleon, the fostering care of 
an ambitious and gorgeously magnificent government has 
been constantly exerted to quicken into life, to invigorate and 
to reward the genius of France. Such care has not, and indeed 
it could not fail of success, but still the slightest acquaintance 
with the works of the Parisian school is sufficient to convince 
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us that they are the fruits of toil, study, and skilful instruc- 
tion far more than of native genius. 

The theatrical frippery of their older painters, and that 
hard and stiff affectation of classical antiquity which pervades 
the works of their living artists are equally distant from nature, 
and alike show how little either class owes to original genius, 
or to the observation of real-life. The same remark, with 
slight variations, hold good as to every country in Europe 
with the single exception of Italy, the native soil and chosen 
habitation of all the arts which adorn, which gladden, and 
which dignify society. 

Now then, let us look at home. Here, we see the arts de- 
velopmg and expanding themselves, not in the genial sunshine 
of wealth and patronage, but in the cold damp shade of ne- 
glect and obscurity. To speak in the huckster language of 
the political economists, they were not raised to supply any 
existing demand for them, but they came unlooked for, and 
formed or forced a market for themselves. Nay more, after 
having filled up and satisfied the demands of that taste which 
they had created in their own country; our painters have 
flocked to Europe, and there by the force of natural genius 
have risen to the highest honours of their professsion. Their 
vouthful taste was not formed by contemplating the noble 
remains of classical antiquity, or the beautiful productions of 
the arts of modern Italy. They had not even the feebler sti- 
mulant of being accustomed to the language of that affected 
and exaggerated enthusiasm, which while it is in itself insen- 
sible to the excellence to which it does outward homage, has 
yet often the power to excite in others that admiration which 
it only feigns. Nature was their first teacher, her works their 
great academy. 

Those of our native painters, who have been long resident 
abroad, have of course more or less assimilated themselves 
to the taste and character of the several foreign schools in 
which they have studied, and have thus grafted high, and 
sometimes too artificial refinement upon the wild and vigo- 
rous stock of their own genius. 

Our home bred artists may be characterised in general, in 
afew words. Their great merit lies m acuteness of observa- 
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tion, in truth and accuracy, in short in the power of repre- 
senting individual nature. They are chiefly deficient in culti- 
vated taste, in variety and grace, and in generality and gran- 
deur of conception. Their productions are of course, some- 
what adapted to the character and habits of the nation, and 
the particular state of society around them, yet they have al- 
ways rather led than followed the public taste. They are yet 
mostly employed in the various branches of portraiture, and 
in these, both in oil and water colours, we have many respec- 
table and several very good artists. Nor ought it to be con- 
sidered as a source of mortification or despondency, or as 
ground for regarding our own arts with contemptuous indif- 
ference, that they are thus employed. However inferior in re- 
putation, and however limited in its sphere, portraiture may 
be, when compared with historical painting, it must be re- 
membered, that until within a few years this was the principal 
employment of the first artists of Great Britain, even in the 
days of Reynolds himself. Besides it is evident that mere 
portrait painting does not satisfy the ambition of our painters, 
and there are frequent attempts at loftier and bolder flights. 
Some of their productions in history, in landscape, and in 
various walks of fancy have much merit, and give good earn- 
est of the future glories of our arts. 

In the mean while taste has been widely diffused among 
the mass of the community; this taste may not be very en- 
lightened and critical, but it is sufficient for the purpose of 
bringing forth and rewarding talent. Wealthy corporations 
and other public bodies, are ambitious of adorning their halls 
with fine portraits of our great men, and other memorials of 
American patriotism, wisdom, and heroic virtue; while the 
houses of the opulent are now generally ornamented with pic- 
tures and engravings, which indicate the dawnings of a liberal, 
cultivated and correct taste. Some few private collections have 
been formed, which though they are not to be mentioned in com- 
parison with the galleries of European Princes and Nobles, 
contain many good specimens of the different styles, and are 
creditable to the country, as well as to the taste of the collec- 


tors. Fine paintings have consequently become valuable as 
Voi, VI. New Series. 46 
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articles of property. A> picture by the late Mr. Wertmuller, 
was sold not long ago at New York, for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, and a beautiful Cupid, by Mignard, a short time before 
for a thousand. 

The collections of plaster casts, drawings, copies of cele- 
brated pictures, good engravings, &c. which have been formed 
by the Academies of Philadelphia and New York, together 
with the commencement of similar institutions elsewhere, 
while they contribute to afford great facilities of improvement 
to the young student, and enable the more experienced and 
travelled artist to refresh and correct his recollections, are 
admirably calculated to form public taste. I have indeed heard 
rumours, that one of these institutions was for some time 
considered as a mere show, about on a level in utility and va- 
lue, with a good exhibition of wax-work, or one of Ker Por- 
ter’s flaring panoramas—that unlucky lads, who were caught 
drawing from the statues were reprimanded, and forthwith 
ignominiously turned out of doors, and that at last in order to 
keep the collection from the base uses to which it was in dan- 
ger of being put by the professor of painting and his pupils, 
the whole was boxed up, and deposited in the garret of a 
warehouse. , 

But this must have been a long time ago—in the dark ages, | 
no doubt. A better spirit is now abroad, and the arts have f 
every thing to hope from private liberality and public muni- 
hcence. 

| By the way, it is rather curious, that in the very infancy 
of our arts, they should be visited already by one of those 
diseases which generally attend upon their old age, I mean 
the pedantry, the cant and quackery of taste. In several of 
our cities there is a good deal of this to be found, though it 





is as yet chiefly confined to foreigners, and to your travelled 


‘‘ men of countries,” 


who without the least practical know- 
ledge, have picked up at the Louvre, or the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, some scraps and odd fragments of 


technical knowledge, together with a few phrases and terms 





of the grammar of the arts. These gentlemen can talk 
most learnedly of massing, handling, pencilling, cutting up, 
ranes of colouring, effects of shadow, mellowness and frit- 
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tered lights, and are moreover not only exceedingly familiar 
with the great masters, Titian, Reubens and thé rest, whose 
names are in every body’s mouths, but can distinguish at a 
glance the styles of Ieronimo Mazoli, Iocomo Basan, Pri- 
maticcio, Placcidio Constanzi, Iost Amner; Schut, Segers 
Swamingvett, Tobios Stomner and fifty others, whose names 
none but a connoisseur would take the trouble to recollect. 

I have seen one of these men of skill, (I am glad he was 
not an American) after gazing some minutes very intently 
upon an old black, cracked unintelligible picture,* suddenly 
run up to it, spit in the face of a demi-god, and then fall to 
rubbing it very earnestly with his finger, ’till at last he cried 
out in an ecstacy, “ It is a Lucas Van Leyden, I know him 
by this touch on the chin.” 

Now, in itself all this is simply ridiculous, but the mischief 
of it is that plain people after hearing all these most profound 
and mystical commentaries, become afraid to trust their own 
eyes and untaught good sense to decide whether they ought 
to be pleased or not. Yet it is obvious enough, that though the 
power of judging of any kind of merit, may be wonderfully 
improved, quickened and sharpened by the habit of critical 
examination and comparison, yet the pleasure that the imita- 
tive arts afford us, which is truly the foundation of the criti- 
cal faculty, has its source altogether in nature; and the pic- 
ture whose merits are invisible to all eyes but those of expe- 
rienced cognoscenti, is like the poem which can be relished 
by none but critics by profession. Both the poem and the © 
picture, may have a species of merit very gratifying to a cer- 
tain artificial and acquired taste, but the highest and most 
real excellence is that which pleases all classes, and in all ages. 


* There is a trick frequently played by young painters, which often en- 
traps the antiquarian connoisseur. They paint some well bearded Moses or 
Aaron, or a strapping Dutch Venus, in dark and dingy colours, and before 
the paint is hard, cover the face of the picture with paste and stand it in 
the sun; the paste soon contracts and cracks in every direction, and then by 
giving it a coat of dark varnish, it will look two or three hundred years old, 
and the first pretender to connoisseurship who sees it, is ready to swear that 
it is in the style of Van Rundych, or has some of the touches of Grevisani. A 
noted picture dealer in the reign of Charles IJ.(mentioned by Horace Wal- 
pole, but whose name I cannot now recall) was the inventor of this practice. 
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It is a very old and just remark, that “ Hypocrisy is the 
homage which vice pays to virtue,” for if piety and morals 
bore no price, they would not be worth the counterfeiting. In 
the same manner this affectation of connoisseurship, frivolous 
as it is, still affords a good indication of the value which 
begins to be set upon the knowledge of the arts. Forty years 
ago, in this country a man would have no more thought of 
affecting the amateur, than he would of wishing to pass for an 
alchemist, or a conjuror. 

In making an estimate of our general improvement, the 
progress of engraving should not be overlooked, although the 
professors of that branch are at present so completely occupi- 
ed in employments of immediate utility, that they have but 
little leisure to devote their talents to what is merely orna+ 
mental. Just enough is done in the more difficult and elegant 
kinds of engraving to show that they can be well done; but this 
composes but a small part of the ordinary business of our en- 
gravers. Maps can be and are, as well engraved in this coun- 
try as in any part of the world, and bank notes much better, 
even than in Great Britain. In this last occupation particu- 
larly, a vast proportion of the skill and time of our engravers 
is absorbed. A great deal of very good work is done for books, 
such as Encyclopedias, works of Natural History, and other 
costly and valuable publications: and we should be content 
to wait with patience for something more splendid. Those 
who have observed the progress of the art of engraving with- 
in the last fifteen years, and can look back upon the time 
when the whole skill of the nation was put in requisition to 
furnish out a tolerable set of plates for a banking company, 
or for a decently ornamented edition of a popular author,* 
will see no reason to doubt, but that in a very short time, en- 
graving in its various branches will become a most important 
department of our commercial and manufacturing enterprise. 

In architecture, it must be confessed, we are still very far 
behind hand. Our domestic architecture is for the most part 
copied, and often badly copied too, from the common En- 


* Longworth’s edition of Telemachus, 2 vols. 8vo. N. Y. 1795, deserves 
to be mentioned, as the first spirited attempt in this way. 
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glish books, with but little variety, and no adaptation to our 
own climate or habits of life. | 

Our better sort of country houses, have generally an air of 
too much pretension for the scale of size and expense on which 
they are built; while we despise or overlook the humble beauties 
and snug comforts of the cottage, we but seldom attain to the 
grandeur of the chateau or the villa. Our country churches 
and other rural public edifices, are for the most part mean 
and slight, and few of our builders have yet learnt the im- 
portant secret, that good taste and proportion cost nothing. 
The defects of our rural architecture are the more to be re- 
gretted, because it is in the country that architecture appears 
to the greatest advantage. The contrast of art and nature, is 
so pleasing, that any tolerably well proportioned and spacious 
building, surrounded by rich natural scenery, has always a 
most pleasing effect. The colonade, the portico, and the tower 
never appear with half so much grace and majesty, as when 
half hid from view by a grove, or “ bosomed high in tufted 
trees.” But a rapid improvement is going on in this respect; 
and indeed what is there in the United States in which a ra- 
pid improvement is not going on? City architecture too, has 
taken a sudden start, and has gained much within these few 
years, both in comfort and in variety; this is especially ob- 
servable in the city of Philadelphia. But I know not how it 
has happened, that so many of our finest and most costly pub- 
lic edifices have been vitiated by the predominance of that 
style of architecture which prevailed in the age of Louis 
XIV, I mean that corruption of the Grecian, or rather of the 
Palladian architecture, which delights in great profusion of 
ornament, in piling one order upon another, and frequently 
perching the top one upon a narrow cornice where the pillars, 
or more commonly, the pilasters, look as if they were dancing 
on the tight rope—in multitudes of small and useless co- 
lumns and unmeaning pilasters, and in long rows of staring 
windows, each of them decorated with a heavy perriwig of 
massy stone garlands. When this style is predominant in 
buildings the materials of which are mean, and where, as is 
too frequently the case in this country, artificial stone work, 
stucco, lath, plaster and paint supply the place ef marble and 
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freestone, the effect is indescribably pitiful: it reminds one of 
the tawdry and tarnished finery of a strolling company of 
players. 

But in its very best estate, this style of architecture can 
rise to nothing nobler than ponderous stateliness, and cumbrous 
magnificence; and the effect which it produces with infinite 
labour, is always poor and contemptible when compared with 
the grandeur and beauty of Grecian simplicity. 

The wings of the unfinished capitol at Washington, were 
examples of this taste, though it is probable that by the aid 
of anoble and lofty centre, or a fine portico, they might have 
been made to harmonise in one majestic mass. The City Hall 
of New York, is another instance of this manner—a fine build- 
ing, no doubt, a most excellent piece of masonry, beautiful, 
in many of its parts, and as a whole, honorable to the city and 
creditable to the architect. But it wants unity and dignity, 
and is broken up into elaborate littleness. When the eye is 
near enough to embrace at once many of the minuter parts, 
the whole has an air of much richness and even of elegance. 
But if the spectator retires two or three hundred yards far- 
ther back, he must at once perceive the unsuitableness of this 
style to so fine a situation. With far less expense, how much 
nobler an effect could have been produced by a grand portico 
or some regular architectural front composed of few parts, 
and those large, simple, in unison with each other, and all 
subordinate to one gencral character of simple greatness. 

There is scarcely any single circumstance which contributes 
more powerfully towards elevating the reputation of any peo- 
ple, than the grandeur of public edifices; nor is there any 
way in which a republican government can with so much pro- 
priety display its munificence. The tinsel trappings and pa- 
geantry of office, which have been affected by some free states, 
are not only discordant to the general simplicity of republi- 
can institutions, but like the show and pomp of private luxu- 
ry, they are of a selfish nature; they communicate gratifica- 
tion only to the individual who enjoys them, and reflect little 
lustre on the state by which they are bestowed. But a noble 
hall for the purposes of legislation or of justice is the imme- 
diate. property of the people, and forms a portion ef the pa- 
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trimony of every citizen. Love of country should indeed rest 
upon a far broader ground, yet it is well to have local pride 
and attachments come in to the aid of patriotism. The ancient 
legislators well understood the force of this principle, and we 
know how much the remembrance of the Capitolit Arx alta, 
the lofty majesty of the capitol, entered into every sentiment 
of love and veneration which the Roman citizen when Rome 
was free, entertained for his native city. Nor will a benevo- 
lent mind be inclined to overlook the effect which these dis- 
plays of public magnificence, may have in imparting “ an 
hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart,” and enabling him 
for a time to forget the inferiority of his condition, and feel 
a community of interest with his wealthy neighbour. 

It were easy to expand the general remarks, which have 
been made, by particular criticism upon the merits of indi- 
vidual artists or architects, but this would be at best an invi- 
dious, and at present not a very useful employment. My de- 
sign has been merely to cast a rapid glance over the present 
state of the fine arts among us, and to aid, however feebly, in 
directing public attention to their great importance and value, 
as well as to the strong evidence which is already given of 
our capacity for excelling in them. 

If nothing more were effected by their cultivation, than the 
opening of new and pure sources of harmless gratification to 
every class of society, this alone were an object worthy of 
national attention. Let us reflect too that the arts, by pre- 
serving and multiplying the images of the truly great of the 
nation, and the most impressive memorials of their wisdom 
and virtue, are powerful instruments of cherishing and ani- 
mating public spirit and patriotic feeling. The example of 
England, may also teach us that they may become very abun- 
dant sources of national and individual wealth. In every thing 
in which human industry ministers to the wants or the luxu- 
ries of civilized man, from the most sumptuous works of the 
architect down to the cheap labours of the humblest artificer, 
good taste is always the parent of elegance, of convenience 
and of economy; good taste, says an eloquent writer, is of 
the highest order of national benefits; it is a talisman which 
enobles every thing within the magic circle of its sway: and 
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while with the poet and painter, it mounts on the wings of 
fire to “the highest heaven of invention,” it descends with 
humble diligence to the aid of the mechanic at the anvil, and 
the manufacturer at the loom. 








REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
PATRICK HENRY. 
To the Editor of the Analectic Magazine. 


SIR, 

A notice which appeared in a late number of the Analectic 
Magazine, has induced us to expect with much impatience 
Mr. Wirt’s promised Life of Patrick Henry. 

It is natural that the people of this country, thus enjoying 
the blessings of a free and prosperous government, should re- 
ceive with grateful interest, every memorial of the fathers of 
our liberties. Among these, Patrick Henry deservedly holds 
a high rank, as it was from his genius and high spirit of in- 
dependence, that the oppression of England received its first 
and its severest blow. Indeed, there have been few characters 
which have united in themselves more qualities to command 
the respect and admiration of society; and certainly there has 
not occurred an epoch in the history of man, better calculated 
to unfold those powers and draw them into action, than the 
particular period at which Patrick Henry appeared, The 
theatre on which he acted was worthy of his powers, and the 
part which he performed upon it, was one which scarcely any 
other man could so completely have filled. It is not the least 
of his good fortune, that in his biographer has arisen a kindred 
spirit to do justice to his character. 

We ought at this time to feel a peculiar interest in the suc- 
cess of this early effort of American biography. Our country 
has not wanted talents to perform great works, but few men 
have yet arisen among us with the inclination and the indus- 
try to record them with proportionate ability. Every great 
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man has a claim upon the talents of the great men who suc- 
ceed him; neither distance nor time, nor even death itself 
should be allowed to break the fraternity of genius. It is no 
small reproach to the literary character of the United States, 
that we have been slow to discharge this debt of gratitude 
and duty. Marshall’s Life of Washington is undoubtedly the 
best, as it is by far the most elaborate piece of American bio- 
graphy; but yet it is little else than a history of the United 
States under a different title. The truth is, most of our great 
men have been either statesmen or warriors who have ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous upon the theatre of public 
affairs, and whose lives have been in general, marked by few 
incidents worthy of record, except so far as they are con- 
nected with the general history of the country. This is in a 
peculiar degree the case in regard to Patrick Henry. Of ob- 
scure parentage and humble education, his youth was passed 
in rural solitude, with little to excite his ambition and still 
ess to draw forth the masterly powers of his mind. Until his 
twenty-seventh year, he was known only as a dutiful son, a 
kind husband and a good neighbour; with more enterprise 
than industry, and yet not enough of either to keep off the 
pressure of want.’ All that portion of his life which in others 
frequently affords the most interesting materials for narrative, 
he wasted either in utter indolence, or in ever changing and 
visionary schemes to increase his little fortune. So far the path 
uf his biographer lies through a dreary waste, with little to 
excite his interest or relieve the tedium of his journey. Even 
after Henry’s appearance upon the great stage of public life, his 
career, though brilliant, was comparatively short, and afforded 
but few incidents to give interest to the narrative of his life. 
During this period, his name stands connected with all the 
important operations of government; and a faithful history of 


the country would contain his best biography. The same re- 

mark applies perhaps with gréater force to Washington; and 

the biographer of Henry will be compelled, I apprehend, 

either to leave his narrative jejune and barren, or else like 

Marshall, to intrude upon the proper province of the histo- 

rian. In addition to this difficulty, which is certainly not a 
VoL. VI. New Series. 47 : 
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small one, tradition, which has preserved the only memo- 
rials we have of the private life of Henry, is extremely in- 
consistent with itself in the accounts which it gives of him. 
Even his compatriots and intimate friends, who had the best 
opportunities of forming a correct estimate of his character, 
and who undoubtedly studied it with the most attentive in- 
terest, were very differently impressed in regard to its leading 
features. Those at least, with whom I have conversed, have 
rareiy agreed in all points. Although the chief features of 
their portraits were sometimes the same, their colouring was 
widely different, and in many instances, exhibited directly 
opposite expression. The truth is, that we have few memo- 
rials of Patrick Henry which deserve to be embodied in a 
work purporting to be an authentic history of his life. And 
even this scanty portion of materials is much diminished by 
that conflict of opiion and contradiction in detail with which 
it will necessarily be encumbered. It is probable that his bio- 
grapher, when he approached this interesting work, was little 
aware of the difficulties which would besct him at every step 
of his progress. 

Is not this, sir, to be peculiarly regretted at this time? In 
one respect at least, the people of the United States have their 
character yet to form. As statesmen, as warriors and as phi- 
losophers, they very early entered the lists against the nations 
of the old world, and certainly acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinguished honour. But in literature we are scarcely known 
on the other side of the Atlantic, beyond the measure of a poli- 
tical pamphlet, or a fugitive essay on local occurrences. These 
indeed, have often exhibited learning, genius, fancy and taste, 
but they have rarely reached the standard of first rate com- 
positions. Few of us have yet attempted to explore the more 
recluse and difficult walks of science, and still fewer perhaps, 
of those who were fitted for it, have felt ambitious of the 
character of authors. The reason is obvious. The struggle of 
the revolution was a convulsion of the country. A state of 


society which requires every man to be a soldier, admits not 
of the regular operations of industry, and is of course, incon- 
sistent with the economy of public labour. Seven years of 
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arduous war, had deranged the habits and ruined the fortunes 
of our people, and when the treaty of 1783 restored to us the 
blessings of peace, we had new habits to form and new for- 
tunes to acquire. This event too, opened channels of wealth, 
before unthought of, and held out new and irresistible temp- 
tations to the cupidity of the nation. As education had been 
necessarily neglected during the revolution, there was little 
of that liberal spirit among us, which leads to the pursuit of 
science for its own worth; there were few of us who could 
realize the force of that Greek apothegm which teaches that 
the very sweetness of the arts excites the mind to study 
them. Even the most elastic minds, freed from that weight of 
care for the public good, which had oppressed them for seven 
anxious years, naturally relapsed, into the opposite extreme of 
indolence. Hence a nation of soldiers was instantaneously con- 
verted into a nation of farmers, merchants and sailors. Those 
who had heretofore cultivated the liberal arts, were more desi- 
rous of quiet and repose than of the reputation of learning, and 
thus the rising generation was left without the stimulant of 
example. Wealth soon became the only object of all classes, 
and this was so easily attained by agriculture or commerce, 
that no one thought of seeking it by the more difficult and 
laborious paths of science. For the same reason, our first ad- 
vances in science have been made in those walks which lead 
most directly to the temple of wealth. In mechanics and in 
all those arts which are auxiliary to this part of science, 
we have outstripped the old world, and the astonishing num- 
ber of our useful inventions to facilitate and increase labour, 
is most honourable to the enterprise and genius of the coun- 
try. Hereafter in proportion as that harvest shall fail us, 
which was so abundant and rich immediately after the revolu- 
tion, we shall be compelled to look out for new sources of 
subsistence and new fields for the exercise of our talents and 
industry. But many a desert now waste, and many a forest 
yet tenantless, must be filled with industry and population, 
before we shall see among us a class of men exclusively de- 
voted to literature and science. 

Considering the literary character of our country as yet 
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unformed, we cannot fail to view, with peculiar interest, every 
new production of American talent. It is most important 
that our first efforts in letters should be successful, for if the 
root of our reputation be solidly fixed, the after growth will 
not fail to be vigorous and flourishing. Much is undoubtedly 
expected from the known genius of the biographer of Patrick 
Henry, fired and devoted as it must naturally be by the dig- 
nity of his subject, and the eventful period which his narra- 
tive is to describe. But these advantages will scarcely com- 
pensate for the want of proper materials. Although if his 
subject were as extended and various as his own powers, 
there can be little doubt that his book would baffle the critical 
acumen of British Reviewers. This view of the subject, by 
the by, serves to increase our regret that the genius of our 
author should be restricted by the essential narrowness of his 
subject. England, always devoted to what is her own, and 
always jealous of every thing foreign, furnishes those rigid 
tribunals of criticism before which all authors are compelled 
to stand, without the power of excepting to their jurisdiction. 
If it rests with these to apportion literary merit, our preten- 
sions must be very strong, or our rewards will be very small. 

I would not be understood in these remarks, as deprecat- 
ing the severity of any set of Reviewers in favour of the 
author of the Life of Patrick Henry. His character as an elo- 
quent writer, is already too well established to be shaken bythe 
weak and wavering breeze of malignant criticism. But I think 
it fair that those who have formed their anticipations of the 
work, not from the copiousness or interest of the materials, 
but from the high character of the author for genius and taste, 
should be admonished of the injustice of expecting too much. 
An author gains nothing by these anticipated praises; they 


are too apt to go beyond the measure of his powers, how 
great soever those powers may be. We have already from the 
author in question, more than one unequivocal proof of lite- 
rary ability. But we hope that he may not find, in the over 
wrought anticipations of a partial public, reason to complain, 
like Gaudentio di Lucca, that it is demanded of his genius to 
create the material as well as to fashion it with beauty and 
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taste, to weave a web of imperial purple out of shreds and 
patches. 

Patrick Henry’s life was nothing until he became a public 
character, and even after that, it consisted of little more than 
the various forms of a splendid and powerful eloquence. The 
transition from one great speech to another, can afford, at 
best, but little of that copious variety so necessary to give 
interest to narrative. The danger is that all these things will 
not be considered by those who may read and criticise the 
work. The biographer will be expected to amuse and instruct 
the public, and the American public will be brought with 
difficulty to believe that the life of their eloquent country- 
man Patrick Henry, afforded materials for nothing beyond a 
lean and meagre memoir. Fidelity is the first duty of the 
historian. He is at liberty to embellish, but he must not in- 
vent. Like the painter, he must adapt his portrait to the 
measure of his tablet; if it will not admit of a full size, he 
must be satisfied with a miniature. In either case the features 
must be faithfully preserved in just proportion and expres- 
sion, although the artist may display his taste in the selection 
of attitude, or in the beauty of colouring. If this fidelity be not 
observed, the picture may please as a sport of fancy, but it will 
lose the precious merit of truth. Our author’s canvas is small 
indeed; his picture, to be faithful, must certainly be splendid, 
but it has little variety. 

A biographical memoir ought to be adapted to various 
tastes. The grave man will read it for instruction, the frivo- 
lous for amusement, and the critic according to his disposi- 
tion, either to detect faults, or to display its beauties. The 
first will require fidelity in the narrative, the second variety in 
the incidents, and the third, a watchtul attention to the rules 
of good writing. Although I doubt not the last of these 
classes will be gratified with Mr. Wirt’s Life of Patrick 
Henry, yet it will hardly be possible to please both of the form- 
er. If indeed the incidents of that life had been as numerous 
and various as they were splendid, we might justly expect a 


memoir secondary in excellence to none which has ever ap- 
peared. But the exuberant fancy for which the bjographer is 
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so conspicuous would appear like tawdry finery upon the 
homely web of history; and I apprehend his excursive genius 
will bend, with reluctant submission, to the drudgery of com- 
monplace detail. If he confines himself within the strict limits 
of his subject, his narrative can hardly fail to want animation; 
and if he should give full scope to his genius in figure and 
embellishment, he will be in danger of the censure which 
Johnson passed upon Doctor Sprat, of having written a fune- 
ral eulogy instead of a history. No man indeed, deserved 
more than Henry, /audari a laudato viro; as he was himself 
the first of orators, none but an orator of the first class should 
attempt to pourtray his character. This part of the work, at 
least, we may venture to anticipate with confidence will be 
done by the hand of a master. Yet, impatient as we are for 
this interesting work, it is much to be hoped that the author 
will not submit it to the public with imprudent haste. This he 
certainly will not do, unless his own modest judgment should 
be overruled by the importunities of others. If he allows him- 
self time to give to his performance the true stamp of his 
genius, he may safely rest upon it both his own literary cha- 
racter and that of his country. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF 


CAPTAIN JAMES BIDDLE. 


Captain James BrippDLs, is the son of Charles Biddle, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, and was born on the 18th of February, 
1783. The name of Biddle is advantageously known in this 
country in literature, and in arms; at a time when the sordid 
pursuit of gain, seems to occupy the minds, and impel the ac- 
tions of the youth of the United States, to the exclusion of 
nobler objects, we find three brothers* of this name engaged 
in the service of their country, during a period in which that 
service was attended with infinite danger and hardship, and 
honourably distinguished themselves, wherever an opportuni- 
ty for acquiring distinction occurred. A fourth brother died 
on board the frigite President at sea, in the year 1800, while 
a midshipman. He is said to have been a youth of great 
promise, gifted with physical qualities and mental acquire- 
ments, that indicated future eminence. Captain Biddle re- 
ceived his education at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he became an excellent scholar, and acquired a taste for li- 
terature, which he still retains, in the midst of the duties of 
his active profession. At the period when he attained to that 
age in which the mind of youth begins to look forward to a 
profession, as the means of acquiring distinction, or compe- 
tency, the Navy of the United States had begun to draw 
the attention of the people, and to attract the eyes of young 
men, ambitious of honourable fame. The two successive vic- 
tories of Capt. Truxtun over the French frigates Insurgent 
and Vengeance, had secured the favour of the nation, and it 


* Major Thos. Biddle, Captain Jno. Biddle, both of the United States 
Artillery, and the subject of this article. 
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had consequently become popular in the Government to fos- 
ter a naval establishment. 

Captain Truxtun was now on the eve of a cruise in a lar- 
ger vessel, and on this occasion, Mr. Biddle complied with 
the wishes of two of his sons, James the subject of this sketch, 
and Edward whose early death we have just noticed, by plac- 
ing them under the care of that experienced officer. This 
cruise terminated, however, much sooner than was expected, 
by the peace with France, and afforded no opportunity for ac- 
quiring any reputation, but that which arises from the able 
and faithful discharge of the daily duties annexed to the eco- 
nomy of a vessel of war. It is indeed owing to the proper 
discharge of these duties, that success attends men in the 
hour of struggle and difficulty; but as they are not calculated 
to excite the attention of the public, it is customary to pass 
them by with a general notice. Still, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that the glory of the service, and the attainment of 
success, are inseparably connected with the nice and critical 
discharge of those official duties, that the world knows nothing 
of, and which are not thought worthy of its praise. But when 
we contemplate a victory gained over an enemy, accustom- 
ed to triumph over every opponent, in every sea, it Is not 
alone the splendour of the achievement that should monopo- 
lize our feelings. We should reflect on the vast ex pense of 
iabour by which the skill and discipline necessary to this re- 
sult was acquired, and on the patience, perseverance, zeal and 
ability of that admirable race of gallant officers, under whose 
auspices the system was brought to such perfection. 

Soon after the cessation of hostilities with the French Re- 
public, the naval establishment was reduced by the act of 
Congress of March 3d, 1801, and only nine Captains, thirty- 
six Lieutenants, and one hundred and fifty Midshipmen, in 
consequence, retained in the service. By this reduction, un- 
doubtedly many officers were discarded from the service, who 
were eminently qualified for the stations they occupied; but 
we do not find that they were guilty of uttering indecent cla- 
mours against the executive officer, to whose lot it fell to ad- 
minister the laws of the land, or cancelled the debt their coun. 
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try might owe them, by branding her with the imputation of 
ingratitude. They bore their fate with the decent firmness of 
a manly mind, and their example is particularly worthy of 
imitation. Mr. Biddle was selected as one of the midship- 
men to be retained; a preference which while it is honourable 
to him, conveys no reflection on those who had not the same 
good fortune. There is neither justice nor charity, in wound- 
ing the feelings of disappointed men, by insinuating that their 
disappointment is the consequence of a want of merit, rather 
than of the absolute necessity of passing by many, where a 
great number are worthy of success, but where all cannot be 
successful. 

In the year 1802, the Bashaw of Tripoli having previous- 
ly committed hostilities against the United States, Mr. Bid- 
dle sailed in the Constellation for the Mediterranean. The 
ebject of that vessel’s equipment was the protection of the 
American trade against the Tripolitan cruizers, in which pur- 
suit he visited various ports and islands in the Mediterranean. 
As a classical scholar, Mr. Biddle must have derived. infinite 
gratification from thus seeing with his own eyes, those scenes 
so familiar to his imagination, as the theatre of events, re- 
nowned for their magnitude and effects, or illustrious from 
the manner in which they are described by the Poet and the 
Historian. 

From this station so peculiarly gratifying to the enthu- 
siasm of a scholar, the Constellation returned in the spring of 
the year 1803, and was laid up at Washington. Mr. Biddle 
was in consequence transferred to the frigate Philadelphia, 
which sailed for the Mediterranean in July, the same year. 
The loss of this unfortunate ship, and her subsequent des- 
truction in the harbour of Tripoli, by the gallantry of Deca- 
tur and his companions, is well known. In consequence of 
that loss, Mr. Biddle became a slave to the Bashaw of Tri- 
poli; than which the imagination can hardly conceive a situ- 
ation more irksome, tedious, and irritating to men of ardent 
minds, and active habits. In this situation, though exempt 
from actual violence, they suffered a close and rigorous con- 
fnement of nineteen months, during which time they made a 
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nutnber of daring attempts to escape, but without success, al- 
though on one occasion, several of them got actually out of 
the prison upon the parapet, which however they could not 
pass. Under all these discouragements and disappointments, 
without air, or exercise, employment, or the hope of release, 
and placed too at the mercy of a barbarian, unaccustomed to 
regard the common usages of civilized war, still they kept 
up their spirits and their health during this long lingering 
captivity. They agreed never to desert each other; to remain 
for ever in prison, or to be freed altogether; and to support 
their own, as well as the country’s honour, by firmness, ¢heer- 
fulness and unconquerable fortitude. Accordingly, all at- 
tempts to ransom any individual, by private exertions, were 
uniformly declined by all, and among these instances was that 
of Mr. Biddle, who discountenanced his family in obtaining 
his freedom by that means. Like faithful children, they look- 
ed for deliverance only through the good offices of their pa- 
rent country, who at last gained their release by the exertion 
of arms. It has often been noticed, but it can never be too 
often repeated, that, on this occasion they received the kindest 
attentions from Mr. Nissen, the Danish Consul, whose good 
offices were never for a moment remitted. We know not 
whether any public acknowledgement was ever made to this 
excellent man, but we know that no one ever deserved it bet- 
ter. Sir Alexander Ball, Governor of the Island of Malta, to 
whom Mr. Biddle had letters of friendly recommendation, 
also wrote to the British Consul to interest him in his behalf, 
maintained a friendly correspondence, and occasionally sup- 
plied him with articles that were highly acceptable in his des- 
titute situation. 

At the conclusion of the peace with the Bashaw of Tripoli, 
in which the release of prisoners was stipulated, Mr. Biddle 
returned to America with Capt. Bainbridge. They landed at 
Norfolk, and travelled thence by land to Philadelphia, where 
they arrived in the month of September 1805. During the 
whole of their journey, the people, who had sympathized most 
deeply in their captivity, received them every where with the 
most affectionate attentions, and manifested their considera- 
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tion by paying those distinctions which are becoming the 
nature of our institutions and government. From this period, 
Mr. Biddle, who on his release had been promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, was engaged in various situations until the breaking 
out of the war with Great Britain. He cruised for some 
time in a gun boat on the southern coast in company with 
the John Adams; was employed in surveying the harbour of 
Beaufort; from whence he came to Philadelphia, where after 


residing some time with his family, he obtained a furlough, — 


and made a voyage to China in a merchant ship. On his re- 
turn he was employed under Commodore Murray in a flotilla 
of gun boats, enforcing the embargo. No other service than 
that of the gun boats was during this period open to our offi- 
cers, as the Chesapeake was the only frigate in commission. 
In the year 1809, however, the equipment of a number of 
vessels being authorised, and Commodore Bainbridge ap- 
pointed to the President, Mr. Biddle was assigned as his 
second lieutenant. In consequence of there being no prospect 
of active service, Capt. Bainbridge, in 1810, obtained a fur- 
lough, and in consequence relinquished the command of the 
President. Lieutenant Biddle was then ordered to take charge 
of the Syren from Philadelphia to Hampton Roads, where he 
joined the Constitution, Capt. Hull. From thence, in expec- 
tation that there would be an affair between a British frigate 
and the President, he went on board the latter vessel, which 
was short in her complement of lieutenants. This expecta- 
tion was founded on the irritation then subsisting, on account 
of that disgraceful event which is known by the appellation of 
the affair of the Chesapeake. The President sailed soon after 
but met with no British frigate, This vessel being laid up for 
the winter at New London, Mr. Biddle made a voyage to 
Lisbon, and on his return carried out dispatches to our mi: 
nister at Paris, where he remained nearly four months. Al- 


though in these various situations no opportunity occurred 
for the performance of those actions which call the attention 
of the world to an individual, yet Mr. Biddle’s conduct 
throughout them all was such as to gain the esteem and con- 
fidence of those with whom he aeted, and to convince them, 
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that he was capable of meeting the exigencies of a much 
higher sphere of duty. 
4 Very shortly after his return from France, the war between 
| . the United states and Great Britain began. At this period 
Mr. Biddle was not assigned to any vessel, but as his mind 
| was never, on any occasion, reconciled to a state of inactivity, 
i] it is not to be supposed that on this occasion, so calculated 
to excite the soldier’s feelings, he would omit any exertion 
to obtain immediate employment. He repaired forthwith to 
New York, for the purpose of volunteering on board the 
President, then commanded by Commodore Rodgers. To his 
great disappointment, however, he found on his arrival that 
she had already proceeded to sea, accompanied by all the 
public vessels in that port, except the Essex, Captain Porter. 
To him therefore he applied, but as he was senior to all the 
lieutenants of the Essex, and consequently would outrank 
them, Captain Porter very properly decided ultimately that 
his request was inadmissible. | | 
Mr. Biddle returned to Philadelphia, and used various 
other efforts to get into active service, but though government 
was aware of his talents, and well disposed to grant his 
wishes, no opportunity occurred, until the arrival of the Wasp, 
Captain Jones, with dispatches from our minister in France. 
She was deficient in the necessary number of officers, and an 
order was forwarded from the Navy Department for Mr. 
Biddle to join her as first lieutenant. The Wasp proceeded 
to sea the 13th of October 1812, and six days after fell in with 
six sail of British merchantmen, four of them mounting from 
sixteen or eighteen guns, and carrying from forty to fifty men 
each. It was immediately determined to attack the sloop of 
war under whose convoy they were, and at thirty-two minutes 
past eleven, the Wasp, being to windward, bore down upon 
her larboard side, within sixty yards, and hailed. The ene- 
my hoisted the British ensign, and answered by a broad- 
side, which was immediately returned by the Wasp, who 
ranged up close to her antagonist, and the action became ex- 
ceedingly hot and severe. The wind blew a fresh gale, and 
the sea was so rough that the muzzles of the Wasp’s guns 
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frequently dipped into the water. In the course of this brisk 
exchange of broadsides, the Wasp shot a-head, and raked her 
opponent. It was not originally the intention of Captain 
_ Jones to board, on account of the roughness of the weather, 
but the braces of the Wasp being all shot away, and being 
apprehensive his masts would shortly go by the board, he al- 
tered his plans, and gave orders to run upon the enemy. The 
two vessels came together with a most severe concussion, and 
the jib-boom of the Frolick went in between the main and 
mizen rigging of the Wasp, immediately over the heads of 
Captain Jones and Lieutenant Biddle, who were standing 
near the capstan. The enemy being thus placed in a situation 
to be again raked with great effect, it was determined to give 
him a closing broadside previous to boarding. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and two of the guns being fired through the 
bow ports of the Frolick, swept the whole length of her deck 
with great slaughter of the enemy. This done, Lieutenant 
Biddle, in pursuance of a previous understanding with Capt. 
Jones, mounted the hammock cloth, with intention to board, 
but his feet becoming entangled in the rigging of the Frolick’s 
bowsprit, while at the same time he was seized by a midship- 
man who was following, by the skirt of his coat, he fell back 
on the deck of the Wasp. He however immediately renewed 
the attempt, and the next swell bringing the enemy closer, 
he succeeded in gaining the bowsprit of the enemy, passed 
two sailors who had preceeded him to the forecastle, and was 
astonished to find that the only persons remaining on deck 
were the commander Captain Whinyates, two officers, and a 
seaman at the wheel. On seeing Lieutenant Biddle, the offi- 
cers threw down their swords, making at the same time an 
inclination of the body indicating their surrender. The co- 
lours of the Frolick being still flying, Lieutenant Biddle 
hauled them down, forty-three minutes after the first broad- 
cide. Her decks offered a dreadful spectacle. The birth deck 
more especially, was covered with the dead and dying. Cap- 
tain Jones sent his surgeon’s mate on board, and Lieutenant 
Biddle directed all the purser’s blankets and slops to be 
brought up for the use of the wounded, and every exertion 
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that humauity could dictate was made to alleviate the horrors 
and sufferings of war. 

Thjs action has always been considered one of the most 
desperate and sanguinary of those which have been fought 
during the late war, and perhaps more decisive pf the ques- 
tion of superiority than any other. The force of the enemy 
was decidedly superior; his sails, masts, and rigging suffered 
less than those of the Wasp, consequently he possessed supe- 
rior advantages in maneuvring, and his loss compared with 
ours, was, on his own estimate, more than six to one killed, 
and nearly twelve to one wounded. The Wasp mounted six- 
teen thirty-two pound carronades and two long twelves; the 
Frolick carried sixteen thirty-two pound carronades, two 
long twelves, and two twelve pound carronades on her main 
deck, and two twelve pound carronades on the top-gallant 
forecastle, giving a superiority to the latter of four twelve 
pound carronades. It may serve to give the reader some data, 
from which he may be able to form an estimate of the cha- 
racter of this mew enemy, which has lately appeared on the 
ocean, if we compare the losses of England in some of these 
single engagements, with those she has suffered in her great 
sea fights, where fleets were engaged, and navies annihilated. 

By the official details published at the time, it appears that 
in the engagement between Lord Bridport and the French 
squadron off L’Orient in 1795, which lasted three hours, and 
in which twenty-eight sail of the line and nineteen frigates 
were opposed to each other, the British lost twenty-four 
killed, and one hundred and eight wounded. In the action be- 
tween the English and French fleets of the 3d of November 
1805, when eleven sail of the line and three frigates were en- 
gaged for three hours and a half, and all the French ships 
captured, the British loss is stated at twenty-four killed and 
ene hundred and eleven wounded. In the action between Ad- 
miral Calder and the combined fleets, the 22d of July 1805, 
which lasted upwards of four hours, in which thirty-five sail 
of the line and ten frigates were engaged, and several sail of 
the enemy taken, the British loss was officially stated to be 
forty-one killed, and one hundred and fifty-eight wounded, In 
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the action with the Constitution, which lasted fifteen minutes, 
the Guerriere lost in killed and wounded one hundred and 
five men—in that between the Wasp and Frolick sloops of 
war, which lasted forty-three minutes, the latter lost eighty— 
in that between the frigates United States and Macedonian, the 
latter lost one hundred and four-—and in that between the Con- 
stitution and Java, the latter lost one hundred and seventy- 
one in killed and wounded. The conviction on comparing 
these various actions, becomes irresistible, that the enemies 
which the British navy has been accustomed to meet, are dif- 
ferent from the American officers and seamen, and that vic- 
tories gained with such a trifling loss, are no great subjects of 
triumph or exultation. * 

The people of the United States, with whom it is now con- 
sidered a matter of course to beat an Englishman on his own 
element, were not then become indifferent to these new and 
unaccustomed triumphs. They heard the news of this decisive 
victory with feelings of unconquerable exultation, and Captain 
Jones received the warmest testimonials of public gratitude 
from every quarter. To the agency of Lieutenant Biddle, in 
this engagement, the relation we have given, and the testimony 
of his gallant commander, bear ample testimony. In his offi- 
cial letter Captain Jones says, “ Lieutenant Biddle’s active 
“conduct contributed much to our success, by the exact at- 
“‘tention paid to every department during the engagement, 
‘“‘and the animating example he afforded the crew by his in- 
“trepidity.” In addition to this unequivocal proof of merit, 
the legislature of Pennsylvania voted him the thanks of the 
commonwealth, and a sword; and the legislature of Mary- 
land requested the governor to address letters of thanks to 
Captain Jones and Lieutenant Biddle, expressing the high 
sense they entertained of their gallantry and skill. Congress 
likewise voted a gold medal to Captain Jones, and a silver 
one to the commissioned officers under him; and a number of 
gentlemen of Philadelphia presented Lieutenant Biddle with 
a magnificent silver urn, emblematical of his gallantry, and 
their attachment. 


On taking possession of the Frolick, Captain Jones placed 
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her under the orders of Lieutenant Biddle, who was directed 
to rig jury masts, in the room of her main and fore masts, 
that had gone over very soon after the action, and to make 
the best of his way to a southern port of the United States. 
Before they separated, however, they had the misfortune to fall 
in with the Poictiers of seventy-four guns, and as the situation 
of both vessels precluded every hope of escape or resistance, 
both were surrendered. The captain and officers were carried 
to Bermuda, released on their parole after a short detention, 
and returned in safety to the United States. 

On his being exchanged, Lieutenant Biddle was promoted 
to the rank of master commandant in the Navy, and assumed 

fhe command of all the gun boats that were stationed in the 
Delaware. He afterwards succeeded Captain Lawrence in the 
command of the Hornet, which vessel was at first intended to 
join the Chesapeake in a cruise against the British trade to 
the Canadas. On the capture of that ever unlucky vessel, whose 
destiny outweighed even the valour and the fortunes of a 
Lawrence, Captain Biddle, pursuant to subsequent orders, 
joined the squadron under Commodore Decatur, which was 
blockaded in the harbour of New London, by a superior force 
of the enemy, until the conclusion of the war. Captain Biddle, 
like his gallant commander, and every soul under him, la- 
mented the inactive life that was the consequence of this de- 
tention in port, and the former applied for permission to 
attempt an escape with the Hornet alone. This did not, how- 
ever, accord with the views of the government, and his request 
was not granted. 

The squadron to which Captain Biddle belonged, remained 
in the harbour of New London, in the hope of getting out to 
sea during the season of heavy gales; but when this had passed 
away, without affording any opportunity, the two frigates 
were moored as high up the river as possible, and dismantled; 
Commodore Decatur and his crew being transferred to the 
frigate President. When this arrangement had taken place, 
and the season favourable for the enemy to make an attack 
on those vessels, if they had such an intention, had passed 
away, Captain Biddle again applied for, and obtained permis- 
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sion to attempt his escape in the Hornet. He succeeded in 
evading the British squadron, and joined a force at New 
York, intended to cruise under Commodore Decatur, in the 
East Indies. That officer went to sea in the President, on the 
14th of January, 1815, having the sloops of war Peacock, 
Captain Warrington, and Hornet, to convoy the store ship, 
which was not in readiness to accompany them at that time. 
They did not get out until the 23d January, and separated a 
few days after, in consequence of the Hornet chasing a vessel, 
which, on being overhauled, proved a Portuguese. From this 
they proceeded singly for their first rendezvous, which was the 
{sland of Tristan d’ Acunha. 

On the morning of the 23d of March, at the moment the 
Hornet was preparing to anchor off that island, a sail hove in 
sight, steering to the northward, with a fine breeze, and dis- 
appeared in a few minutes behind a projecting point of land. 
The Hornet immediately made sail, and on clearing the point, 
discovered the same vessel, bearing down before the wind, 
when Captain Biddle shortened sail, and hove to for her to 
come up with him. When the stranger got near, he began 
also to shorten sail, and took in his steering sails very 
clumsily for the purpose of practising a deception, as it after- 
wards appeared. He also came down stern on, in order, as 
the officers afterwards acknowledged, that the Hornet should 
not see her broadside and attempt to escape. The engagement 
cannot be better described than in the words of Captain Bid- 
dle’s official letter. 

“ At ih. 40m. P. M. says he, being nearly within musket 
‘shot distance, she hauled her wind on the starboard tack, 
‘hoisted English colours, and fired a gun. We immediately 
‘‘luffed to, hoisted our ensign, and gave the enemy a broad- 
“‘ side. The action being thus commenced, a quick and well 
“ directed fire was kept up from this ship, the enemy gradual- 
“ly shifting nearer to us, when at ih. 55m. he bore up ap- 
*‘ parently to run us on board. As soon as I perceived that he 
‘“¢ would certainly fall on board, I called the boarders, so as to 
‘be ready to repel any attempt to board us. At the instant 


‘‘every officer and man repaired to the quarter deck, where 
Vor. VI. New Series. 49 
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“the two vessels were coming in contact, and eagerly pressed. 
“me to permit them to board the enemy. But this I would 
““not permit, as.it was evident from the commencement of 
“the action that our fire was greatly superior, both in quick- 
‘ness and effect. The enemy’s bowsprit came in between our 
** main and mizen rigging, on the starboard side, which afford- 
“‘ed him an opportunity of boarding us if such had been his 
“‘ design, but no attempt was made. There was a considerable 
* swell on, and as the sea lifted us ahead, the enemy’s bow- 
“sprit carried away our mizen shrouds, stern davits, and 
“* spanker boom; and he hung upon our larboard quarter. At 
**this moment an ofhcer who was afterwards recognized to be 
“* Mr. M‘Donald, the first lieutenant, and the then command- 
‘ing officer, called.out that they had surrendered. I directed 
“the marines and musketry men to cease firing, and while on 
“the taffrail asking if they had surrendered, I received a 
“‘wound in the neck. The enemy just then got clear of us, 
“‘and his foremast and bowsprit being both gone, and per- 
*‘ ceiving us wearing to give him a fresh broadside, he again 
“* called out that he had surrendered. It was with difficulty I 
“could restrain my crew from firing into him again, as he had 
“certainly fired into us after having surrendered. From the 
‘‘ firing of the first gun to the last time the enemy cried out 
‘he had surrendered, it was exactly twenty-two minutes by 
“the watch. She proved to be his Britannic majesty’s brig 
‘‘Penguin, mounting sixteen thirty-two pound carronades, 
‘“‘two long twelves, and a twelve pound carronade on the top- 
“gallant forecastle, with swivels on the capstan and on the 
“tops. She had a spare port forward so as to fight both her 
“long guns of a side. She sailed from England in September 
“last. She was shorter on deck than this ship by two feet, but 
“had greater length of keel, greater breadth of beam, thicker 
“sides and higher bulwarks than this ship, and was in all re- 
“‘spects a remarkably fine vessel of her class. The enemy ac- 
“ knowledge a complement of 132, twelve of them supernume- 
“rary marines from the Medway 74, received on board in 
“consequence of her being ordered to cruise for the Ameri- 
“can privateer Young Wasp. They acknowledged also a loss 
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“of 14 killed and 28 wounded; but Mr. Mayo, who was in 
‘charge of the prize, assures me that the number of killed 
“‘ was certainly greater.”” The Hornet had one killed and ele- 
ven wounded. Among the killed of the Penguin was Captain 
Dickinson her commander, who is represented to have been a 
deserving and favourite officer. Nota single round shot struck 
the hull of the Hornet, but her sides were filled with grape, 
and her sails and rigging much cut. The Penguin was so se- 
verely cut up, had lost so many of her spars, and those re- 
maining were so crippled, that it was determined not to attempt 
sending her in, and she was accordingly scuttled. 

Among the many honourable characteristics, in the cha- 
racter of our sailors, is their attachment to their officers. Be- 
ing volunteers in the fullest extent of the term, there is no 
occasion to exercise that jealous watchfulness, which is so 
necessary on board a British man of war, where a large por- 
tion of the crew in most instances, is composed of men im- 
pressed into the service. There is consequently a mutual con- 
fidence between our sailors and officers, which is the founda- 
tion of a reciprocal good will and affection. Our commanders 
know they can always trust to the fidelity of their men, who 
during the war with England, were permitted, when in port, 
to go on shore at all times. The crew of the frigate United 
States, were all on shore at New York, at one time, at the 
Theatre, from whence they dispersed all over the town, yet not 
one attempted to desert. Several other instances of the kind 
occurred, in the course of the war, and the result was invaria- 
bly the same. 

This fidelity, and attachment, was evinced in the case of 
Capt. Biddle, who in the early part of the action with the 
Penguin, was several times scratched in the face with splin- 
ters, which disfigured him considerably. When afterwards he 
was struck with a musket ball, in the neck, and the blood 
flowed profusely, the anxiety of the crew became very great. 
Two of the men took him in their arms, to carry him be- 
low, but finding he would not permit it, one of these honest- 
hearted affectionate fellows, stript off his shirt and tied it round 
his commander’s neck to stop the bleeding. It is a circum- 
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stance honourable to this gallant young officer, that his ewn 
wound was the last dressed on board the Hornet. 

It is a fact, as it now stands, no way honourable to the 
character of the British sailor, that Capt. Biddle received his 
wound after the Penguin had surrendered. While standing on 
the taffrail, after having directed the firing to cease on board 
the Hornet, in consequence of the surrender, one of his offi- 
cers cried out, that a man was taking aim at him; Capt. Bid- 
dle, however, did not hear him, but a couple of marines see- 
ing the fellow taking aim, fired and shot him dead, not how- 
ever until he had discharged his piece, standing at not more 
than twelve yards distant. The ball struck Capt. Biddle’s 
chin, passed along the neck, and disengaged itself at the back, 
though his cravat, waistcoat, and the collar of his coat. 

In a conversation with Mr. M‘Donald, the oldest surviv- 
ing officer of the Penguin, he informed Capt. Biddle, that Capt. 
Dickinson said to him, but a moment before his life was ter- 
minated by a grape shot, “* M‘Donald, this fellow hits us 
every time, we can’t stand his fire, we must run him on 
board.” When the command devolved on Mr. M‘Donald he 
gave orders to board, but his men declined an experiment 
which would assuredly have been fatal, as every officer and man 
of the Hornet was prepared for their reception, and the crew 
were eagerly anxious for permission to board the Penguin. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that no British account of this 
action has yet appeared. Perhaps it may have been forgotten 
in the more important events of the times; or possibly the 
Lords of the Admiralty are tired of the trouble of finding 
out reasons for these unaccountable defeats, a task that would 
exhaust the ingenuity and invention of the most prolific ge- 
nius. That the account, when it is published, will be differ- 
ent from the one we have received, the experience of every 
former occasion renders extremely probable. The victor 
wants no excuses; it is for those who are beaten to devise 
groyinds for the catastrophe. Accordingly, we always find a 
vanquished enemy has the most to say for himself, and can 
always give cogent reasons for his being beaten. There is 
more magnanimity displayed in the acknowledgment of de- 
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feat, than in refraining from indulging the triumphant feelings 
of victory. But the former, most especially, is a species of 
magnanimity which has seldom been indulged in by the gov- 
ernment of England, in respect to this country. 

A few days after this action, Capt. Biddle was joined by 
Capt. Warrington, in the Peacock, accompanied by the ship 
Tom Bowline, and as the Hornet required but few repairs, she 
was soon ready again for service. Having waited the appointed 
time at Tristan d’Acunha, without being joined by the Pre- 
sident, they converted the —Tom Bowline into a cartel, dis- 
patched her to St. Salvador with the prisoners, and on the 
12th of April, set sail for the Cape of Good Hope. On the 
27th they saw a strange sail, to which they gave chase, but 
did not approach near enough to ascertain what she was un- 
til the afternoon of the next day, when the Peacock, being the 
headmost vessel, made signal that she was a ship of the line, 
and an enemy. On this the Hornet haled upon a wind, and the 
enemy commenced a chase, which lasted nearly thirty-six 
hours, during which time he fired several times into the Hor- 
net, at not more than a distance of three quarters of a mile. 
On this occasion Capt. Biddle displayed a degree of skill, per- 
severance and fortitude, highly honourable to the character 
of our Navy. Though still weak from his wounds, he con- 
tinued to encourage his men by example and exhortation, 
preserved the utmost coolness, exerted the most admirable 
skill, and finally, notwithstanding he was several times ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire, at the distance of less than three 
quarters of a mile, preserved his gallant little vessel and her 
crew to their country. There are few situations in which the 
sterling qualities of an officer are more severely tested than 
the one just described, nor is it easy to offer any higher praise 
than to say, that in this long and arduous struggle Capt. 
Biddle fulfilled the wishes of his friends, and the hopes of his 
country. 

The loss of her guns and various other articles of equip- 
ment, thrown overboard during this chase, rendered it neces- 
sary for the Hornet to return to some port; and as it would 
have been extremely hazardous to attempt getting home under 
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such circumstances, Captain Biddle determined to make for 
St. Salvador. His intention was to refit at that place, and con- 
tinue his cruise; but on his arrival there he learned the ratifi- 
cation of peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
and proceded in consequence to New York, where he arrived 
the thirtieth of July. During his absence he had been pro- 
moted to the rank of post captain; and on his return the citi- 
zens of New York gave him a public dinner, while those of 
Philadelphia, with their characteristic liberality, raised a sub- 
scription for a service of plate to be presented to him, in con- 
sideration of his public services and private worth. A court 
of enquiry was held at his desire, to investigate the cause of 
the return of the Hornet, as well as the circumstances which 
led to the loss of her armament, &c. and Captain Biddle was 
acquitted with merited compliments to his skill, and persever- 
ing gallantry. 

Captain Biddle is of a middle size, perhaps a little below it, 
and slender in his make. Yet his countenance and deportment 
bespeak great spirit, animation, activity, and intelligence. It 
will be perceived in the course of the preceding details, that te 
great personal intrepidity he adds the rarer qualities of per- 
severance and self possession in difficult emergencies. He 
evinced the one in his steady exertions to be employed in 
active service, and the other in the long and arduous chase in 
which his coolness was so remarkably conspicuous. We know 
not whether he has gained in the course of his honourable 
career, a sufficiency of wealth to make him an object of atten- 
tion to prudent mothers, or wary match-makers, or to enable 
him to vie with many of the promising young traders, and 
hopeful juvenile brokers of this golden age. Thus much, how- 
ever, we do know, that he will long remain an object of grateful 
attention to his country, and his name be quoted by posterity 
among those who have rendered our nation illustrious. His 
family was among the early settlers of this new world; but it 
has a better title to honour than that of antiquity, for it has 
given brave defenders to its country. 

There is another point in which we cannot gratify the 
curiosity of the reader, and that is whether Captain Biddle is 
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a republican or a federal republican. Indeed we did not take 
any great pains to ascertain this important point. Our gallant 
officers seem to have belonged to no party, and to have been 
no great dabblers in those nice metaphysical distinctions, be- 
hind which treason and disaffection so often take their stand. 
On every occasion they have acted upon the noble maxim of 
the great Republican Blake, ‘that it is still our inflexible duty 
' to fight for our counTRy, into whatever hands the govern- 
ment may be placed.” A maxim which peculiarly applies to 
our government, which is always the choice of its citizens. 
The little and the peevish mind that seeks to circumscribe the 
reputation of these gallant men, by confining it to any particu- 
lar sect or party, can have no just perception of true glory, 
and no honest wishes to stimulate or reward the exertions of 
the brave. Our valiant navy is of no party; it fought for no 
party; its renown belongs to no party, but to the people of the 


United States and their posterity for ever. 
P. 








DESCRIPTION OF THE 


HARBOUR OF BERGEN IN NORWAY. 


[Extracted from the Fournal of the U. S. Frigate President.} 


Sunday, June 27th, 1813. Light breezes and hazy. At half 
past four P. M. Lieut. Perry, (who had been dispatched for 
a pilot) returned with two fishermen, whom he obtained on 
the Island of Udvaer. Udvaer is one of a group of small 
sterile islands, whose inhabitants depend solely upon catching 
fish, the soil producing nothing more than a bare sufficiency of 
grass to support a few miserable half starved cows. On Mr. 
Perry’s landing,the inhabitants of Udvaer were much alarm- 
ed, but finding we were not English, they discovered a dis- 
position to be very hospitable, offering him milk, fish, and 
brown bread made into cakes, about the circumference of a 
ship biscuit, though not thicker than a thin wafer. 

At five, made sail for North Bergen. At eleven, it being 
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foggy, brought to, on the starboard tack, about three leagues 
to the northward of the Island of Fye, which is at the north 
entrance of the sound leading to Bergen. At midnight, the 
fog having cleared away, made sail for Bergen. At one A. 
M. passed the Island of Fye. At two made signal for a re- 
gular pilot. At thirty minutes past two, a couple of pilots 
came off from the Island of Ooe, who informed me, that 
others had been prevented from coming, by an apprehension 
that we were English. At ten A. M. arrived in sight of Ber- 
gen, but the wind being light, and a strong irregular current 
setting, prevented our getting to anchorage until meridian, 
at which time anchored with the starboard bower in fourteen 
fathoms, in a small bay, at the north end of the city, mooring 
head and stern with the stream cable clenched to an iron ring 
in a rock on shore. Previous to anchoring, sent a boat on 
shore with Lieut. Morgan, to represent the character of the 
ship, and to inform the commanding officer of the military, 
of my intention to fire a salute, provided’ he would answer the 
compliment, by returning an equal number of guns. 

Monday, June 28th. Pleasant weather. At two P. M. 
Lieut. Morgan returned, with information of his having been 
politely received, and that the commanding officer, Major 
Gen. Lowson, governor and commandant of the fort, had 
expressed his readiness to return my salute, gun for gun.— 
Fired seventeen, which were immediately answered with an 
equal number. This ceremony over, the general sent one of 
his aids on board, to welcome our arrival, with compliments, 
offers of civilities, &c. 

The curiosity of the inhabitants of Bergen, on seeing an 
American frigate, was now strikingly manifested. Soon after 
our anchoring, the whole bay in which we lay appeared alive 
with boats, crowded with spectators of all classes, and so con- 
tinued not only during the afternoon, but the whole night. 
Indeed it seemed as if their curiosity could never be suffi- 
ciently gratified, as the only pleasure the inhabitants of the 
city and surrounding country appeared to enjoy, was rowing 
round the ship, a practice which they continued night and 
day, until the moment of our departure. Many of them, how- 
ever, suspected us to be English from first to last. 
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Tuesday, June 29th. Employed in watering the ship, over- 
hauling and setting up our rigging, &c. &c. Accompanied by 
some of my officers—made the civil Governor (or Hift Alms- 
nand) De Bull and Gen. Lowson a ceremonious visit, which 
they received with much courtesy. This day dined on shore 
with a Mr. Herman Diedrick Jansen, one of the most opu- 
lent and respectable merchants of Bergen, and father to our 
Consul, where I met the governor, his son judge Bull, Gen. 
Lowson, and twenty-five or thirty more persons of distinc- 
tion. Among these was the Bishop of the Province of Ber- 
gen,whose name and titles are, Johan Nordahl Bruun, Bishop 
of Bergen, and knight of the order of Dannebroge. All of 
these in the course of the dinner took occasion to pay a com- 
pliment to the character of the United States. 

Wednesday, 30th June. The Governor, accompanied by 
his son and General Lowson, returned my visit of ceremony. 
Having replenished our water, and finding it impossible to 
obtain any article of provisions except sixteen barrels of coarse 
rye flour, and some cheese (there not being more than three 
or four weeks’ supply of bread in the place), I should have 
sailed, had not the weather been perfectly calm. And here I 
cannot forbear remarking, for the information of those into 
whose hands this journal may fall, that although in most, if 
not all, the geographical works and gazetteers, and particu- 
larly in Morse’s, the harbour of Bergen is represented as one 
of the best in Europe, it is nevertheless a very bad one, par- 
ticularly for large ships. Owing to the extraordinary depth of 
water, from one hundred and fifty, to three hundred fathoms, 
vessels of all sizes are obliged to moor head and stern, their 
stern moorings fastened to the rocks on shore, in two confin- 
ed bays, one in front, and the other opposite to the north part 
of the town. The anchorage in both these, and particularly 
in the northern, is far from good, there being a number of 
coral rocks at the bottom, and the water being from sixteen 
to twenty fathoms deep, a cable’s length from shore in the 
interior of the bay, and at the two points forming its entrance 
at least one hundred fathoms within half ship’s length of the 
perpendicular rocks. Indeed, so far from deserving the name 
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of a good harbour, it can hardly deserve the name of a har- 
bour at all. The water, except in the two small bays before 
mentioned, being deeper than in any part of the North Sea, 
and this remark not only extends to the basin of water in 
which Bergen is situated, but to the whole interior naviga- 
tion leading from the sea up to the city. The navigation in 
consequence is rendered very dangerous in the event of its 
falling calm, or becoming foggy, after you have entered either 
of the passages leading to Bergen, there being but few places 
for anchoring, and none where you are not obliged to moor 
with onec able fastened to the rocks. Add to this, that there 
are in the more intricate parts of the several passages, either 
whirlpools, or contrary currents, which render it extremely 
dificult to steer a ship in light winds; and that the situation 
of a large ship moored in the manner described, is extremely 
critical, on account of the sudden puffs of wind which fre- 
quently come over the high rocks with great violence, so as 
to loosen the rings by which she is securéd. 

It is proper also to observe, that although any quantity of 
fresh water may be procured, from the period of the breaking 
up of the ice in the spring, to the middle of July, the chance 
of getting it during the remainder of the year is extremely 
precarious. ‘he water is supplied by two streams, from which, 
with a very short hose, water casks may be filled in the boats, 
at any time of tide. These streams, however, being altogether 
supplied from two lakes, on the top of the nearest mountain, 
and these lakes being neither formed by natural springs, or 
perennial brooks, but by the melting of the snows, generally 
by the first of August cease to overflow, and the brooks neces- 
sarily become dry. From this period to the melting of the 
snow and ice in the spring, it is with great labour and diffi- 
culty that a sufficient quantity of water can be procured for 
the use of the town. 


The general remark we made in sailing along the western 
coast of Norway, was that it appeared like a country formed 
from the rubbish of the creation, or by an immense collection 
of huge baid rocks dropped promiscuously from the heavens. 
't 1s every where romantic and novel in the highest degree. 
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but wretched both as to soil and climate. The proportion of 
land capable of cultivation, is, we were told, as one to a hun- 
dred, and even in that one part, the soil is too cold for wheat, 
and is exclusively appropriated to the production of oats, rye 
and barley. Though the country is thinly inhabited, it does not 
afford a sufficient supply even of these for the dispersed popu- 
lation. It yields no fruits of any consequence but apples and 
pears. That part of Norway, bordering on the Baltic, being 
farther south, and not so mountainous, the climate is much 
more temperate, and the soil more favourable to cultivation: 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





THE LIFE OF A LEARNED LADY. 


(From Hunter’s * Miscellany.”) 


‘¢ You must know that I was born a genius. This is not to 
be wondered at, for my father lived in Grub-street, and was 
himself a poet. His ambition, however, soared no higher than 
to pen those elegant effusions usually warbled by the Brahams 
and Catalanis of the streets. I have indeed heard that he was, 
for some years, poet-laureat to the bellman of his parish; but 
this I can “contradict on his own authority: his profession was 
that of keeping a book-stall. As to my mother, I cannot boast 
much of her superior talents. Poor woman she was but a sort 
of domestic drudge; entirely destitute of that “ flow of soul” 
which distinguished my fathcr. She used to say of me, when 
I was yet an infant, that I looked as wise at her, as if I could 
tell all she was thinking about. This was one indication which 
I even then gave of my future sagacity. At this period, too, 
another person discovered that there was a great deal of 
meaning in my face; while a third, who observed me to smile 
while asleep, remarked, and no doubt he was right, though I 
cannot say I recollect it now, that I was conv ersing with the 
companions whom I had known in a state of pre-existence. 
I cannot remember the time when I learnt to read or spell. 
I only remember that such were my wondrous abilities, that, 
at the age of four years, I was alway s introduced among the 
acquaintances that visited my father, to excite their surprise 
by spelling all the cramp words that a ragged Johnson’s 
Dictionary could furnish them with; and I always performed 
my task with applause. I have been told, too, that if I could 
not pronounce a word properly, I refused to pronounce it at 
all. In order to foster these buds of intellect in me, my father 
thought it necessary to send me to day-school in ‘the neigh- 
borhood; but alas! I soon discovered that my governess could 
not read or spell half so well as myself, and that moreover 
she was a cockney. Of course I laughed at her, and she soon 
dismissed me as wery wolatile, and such a hed kind of a girl, 
that she did not know what to make of me. My father then 
took me under his own tuition. He instructed me in writing. He 
had a smattering of French, and also of Latin; how he came by 
it, I shall not take up your time by telling you. He taught 
me a little of the first, and had begun to teach me the seahiail. 
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{had got as far as declining via, a way, but here my progress 
was stopped. Whether it was that my father discovered 
only at that period, that his brother Milton had determined 
one tongue to be enough for the daughters of Eve, and 
thought he had done too much by giving me two, I know not, 
but certain it is, I went no farther in Latin than via, a Way. 
I being as already said, a genius, should have regretted this 
circumstance in after life; but I have found there was no oc- 
casion. Genius and learning are two very different things. 
Besides, I have not an acquaintance who docs not believe 
that I have a thorough knowledge of the Latin language, 
while at the same time, I do not know enough even to make 
a lady a pedant. How that comes about I shall take occasion 
to tell you afterward: but in the mean time, let me give you 
a piece of advice: always pretend to a great deal of knowledge, 
and you will obtain credit for possessing it. By the aid of my 
father’s instructions, and of the books in his stall, I continued 
to improve in learning. My mother, to be sure, poor woman, 
would fain have had me, now then, to mend my clothes, and 
sweep the house; but the former I disdained as unworthy ofa 
genius, and I was too fond of literary dust to sweep any away. 
And permit me here to contradict an assertion gener ally made, 
that great difidence always accompanies superior talents; for 
notwithstanding my shining abilities, I was never deficient in 
a becoming consciousness of them. I shall not trouble you 
with a catalogue of the books I had read before I was ten 
years old, but merely mention those in which I took the 
greatest delight. These were principally collections of maxims, 
and odd numbers of old reviews. The former made me y ery 
sententious. By perusing the latter, of which my father had 
a great stock, | Siete d avast deal of learning at av ery small 
expense. I got by heart the titles of the books criticised in 
them, read carefully the various extracts from them, and then 
pretended to have read the books themselves. By the help of 
a good memory I easily got people to believe this. If any 
person questioned me somewhat closely, however, I could 
always give a general character, by the aid of my old reviews, 
of any particular book mpithinentis and as to this or that 
passage, why really I could not say that I recollected it just 
at that moment. Happening, however one day to stumble 
upon a criticism, which was a very favorable one, on poems 
by a young lady aged fourteen, I immediately sendiinail to 
commence writer, and to write in verse too; for it seemed 
to me that any body could write in prose, but that only a genius 
could write poetry. ‘O! thought I ‘if the reviewers praise so 
highly a young lady of fourteen, how much more loud will 
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they be in their commendations of one who is only eleven: 
farewell then to books for the present, and now tor pen and 
ink.” I had read somewhere that the first effusions of the 
greatest poets were always satires, and I determined to write 
satires. I accordingly penned a most brilliant one against my 
old cockney schoolmistress, in which I v’d and w’d_ her 
without mercy; and another upon my younger sister, who 
liked pudding better than a book. I then got into a sentimental 
strain; wrote sonnets to the moon, an elegy on the death of a 
sparrow, an ode to a kitten while it was drowning, pathetic 
stanzas addressed to an old woman in a red cloak, verses on 
a withered rose which I picked up in the streets. But my 
principal poem wasa descriptive one, on a storm at sea, which 
was pourtrayed with great vivacity of colouring, although I 
had never seen the sea; but I had read in some of my books 
that poets write best about what they know nothing of. Well, 
having collected a sufficient number of poems to fill a voluiesd, 
I showed them to my father, who was in ecstasies that his 

daughter had imbibed, and so far transcended his genius. 
He read them to his friends with all the poe of voice and 
action. Oh, what lifting up of hands and eves! what exclamations 
of rapture ‘and astonishment! Even at this period, when time 
has * chilled the genial current of my soul,’ my heart kindles 
at the recollection. * Publish them, Mr. Sparerib! aye to be 
surc; Miss uge nia’s merit should be hid from the world no 
longer. I can’t to be sure, afford to buy books myself, for 
times are hard, but I know at least twenty people that will 
take two copies a-piece, if they are printed by subscription.’ 
This was, however, a begging way, and I disdained it. My 
father, to be sure, was not quite so high minded, but then I 
was a greater genius than he, so he yielded to my better 
judgment. 

“ Ah, ye booksellers! how many a fair blossom have ye 
nipped in the bud! how many walks did my father take to you 
with my invaluable packet in his hand, and without it! ‘ Leave 
it, sir, if you please, I will look it over at my leisure; call 
again this day month.’ ‘ Upon my word, sir, I have been 
so busy, that positively I have never opened your packet; call 
another time, if you please.’ ‘I have looked at the poems, sir, 
but they do not suit my plans; you had better carry them to 
Mr. —‘ Sir, your acquaintance, Mr. ——, recommended 
me to wait on you with some poems.’—* Did he so, humph, 
I am not much indebted to him. To-morrow I leave town for 
three months; perhaps I may take a look at them when I 
return.” Thus did three years pass away, and my luckless 
poems were returned at last, by one more candid than the 
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rest, who honestly told my father, that he thought them 
mere trash, and not worth the paper they were writtcn on. 
Thus, then, I was tumbled at once from the pinnacle of hope 
and expectation, on which | had been so long perched, into 
the abyss of disappointment and despair. Now here, as per- 
haps these poems may have never fallen into your hands, 
permit me to give you two stanzas as a specimen of what 
the bookseller chose to denominate ‘me retrash:’ they are part 
et my elegy on the death of a sparrow. 


*¢ Ah, woe to me! ah, misery! 
My sparrow, wherefore dids€ thou die? 
From my sad bosom bursts the sigh, 
The tears fall fast from either eye: 
W hy didst thou die? Ah tell me why: 
Ah, woe is me! ah, misery! 

“ With liberal hand, no more shall I 
The crumbs from garret window high, 
Spread oui for thee, as passing by, 
Thou view’dst those crumbs with joyful eye: 
Why didst thou die? Why didst thou die? 
Ah, woe is me! ah, misery!” 


“In order to avoid the imputation of plagiarism in the be- 
ginning and concluding lines of the above stanzas, permit me 
to tell you that they were written about forty years ago. 

% I may inform you, as w ell here as any w here else, how I 
acquired ‘the reputation of being a Latin scholar. I need “not 
mention to you how customary it 1s for people, both in their 
writings and conv ersation, to interlard what they say with 
a great mixture of Latin and French words, prov erbs, and 
phrases. I had only to learn ‘ Nemo. omnibus horis sapit, 
omnia vincit amor, hinc ille lachryme, rara avis, dulce et deco- 
rum &Fc. amor patrie,’ and a tew others, and apply them, 
when occasion offered, and the business was done. I be- 
came complete mistress of Latin; nay, some went the length 
of affirming that I knew Greek and Hebrew, but did not 
choose to display this knowledge, for fear of being thought 
pedantic. During the latter part of my three years of suspense, 
1 had taken mightily to the reading of novels, and soon con- 
verted myself into the heroine of one. This to be sure, re- 
quired rather a stretch of imagination; for I was very ‘tall, 
very meagre, my complexion was sallow, I was pitted with 
the small pox, and my eyes possessed the property of looking 
two ways at once. This last circumstance, lveekuen. I soon 
found reason to rejoice at instead of lamenting, as I read 
somewhere that in depicting Venus, painters, in order to ren- 
der her completely beautiful, had given her a cast in her eve. 
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The beauties of the mind too were mine, and no one could 
think of placing bodily perfections in competition with them. 
As it was absolutely necessary for the heroine of a novel to 
be in love, I fell in love accordingly, and placed my affections 
on a young man who occuppied a garret in my father’s house, 
and followed the profession of a tailor. You may wonder at 
the meanness of my choice, but I had no cheice about the 

matter. Love is a feeling of the heart, and reason is reason, 
and they have nothing to do with each other; besides, people 
must fall in love when their time comes, no matter with 
whom. I now sighed vef¥ often, was fond of sitting alone in 
the garret opposite to that of my beloved, fancied him all 
perfection, always thought of him when I was laying any plans 
for future happiness, and gazed incessantly at an old picture 
over the mantle-piece which I imagined like him. When in 
his company, for he now and then sat with us, I enjoyed, 
from the happy conformation of my eyes, a pleasure which 
otherwise would not have been mine; for I could lavish ten- 
der regards on him, while I appeared to be looking stedfastly 
at another quarter of the room. I never could perceive, how- 
ever, with all the fond delusion attendant ori the passion, that 
the attachment I felt was returned in the slightest degree. I 
therefore sighed in secret, and “never told my love;” for 
courtship, commencing on ‘the side ot the lady, was a species 
of delicacy and refinement reserved for later days. And 
doubtless some damsels of the present age may laugh at me 
for talking of the advantage [ enjoyed in being able to steal 
unperceived looks at the object of my affections, as the absur- 
dity of shrinking from staring a man full in the face has been 
long ago exploded. Time cured my ill-placed passion, and 
likewise my fondness for novels. Aided, however, by some 
books of moral philosophy which fell into my hands, together 
with an abridgment of the lives of some of the most cele- 
brated sages of antiquity, I became deeply enamoured of 
these persons, and of their maxims; but while I was hesitating 


~whether I should laugh with one, cry with another, live 


in a tub with a third, or eat herbs and drink water with a 
fourth, my mother c died. and the care of the house devolved 
upon me. 

‘¢ What was to be done in this situation? My father liked 
a clean house, and a good dinner, when he could get one. In 
vain did I represent to him the folly of superfluities. He 
liked a warm bed better than a tub, and beef and beer better 
than lettuces and water. My moral and philosophical maxims 
had no efiect on him, for he differed from the rest of the 
world in this par ticular, that he approved only of what ac- 
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corded. with his own inclinations. It was impossible, however, 
for a philosopher to descend to the vulgar occupations of 
cleaning and cooking. I therefore resigned all the rights of 
seniority in favour of my sister, whom I have already men- 
tioned, and she assumed the household offices. You may 
think, perhaps, that as I disdained cooking, I disdained eat- 
ing what was cooked; but that is a mistake. I had not tho- 
roughly become a convert to the abstemious system, and my 
philosophical speculations were generally laid aside at dinner- 
time. 

“From philosophy I proceeded to the study of anatomy, 
surgery, and medicine. In the course of time I could describe 
all the bones in the human body, as well as any sprig of the 
profession, when he undergoes an examination at Surgeons’- 
hall; knew all the various uses of surgical instruments, and 
could prescribe for every disorder. I recollect that I imbibed 
a sovereign contempt for a very learned and sensible man of 
my acquaintance, because he spoke of the pericardium, or 
something belonging to the head, mistaking it for pericranium. 
Being, however, rather of a fanciful turn, I soon, by this 
course of study, brought on a nervous complaint. I then ima- 
gined that my ‘heart had fallen out of its proper place, that my 
face was turned round where the back of my head should be, 
that my veins were branches of trees, and that I had entirely 
lost my appetite, of which last I had every symptom but leav- 
ing off eating. Inshort, I grew quite melancholy; but happily 
for me, a man who set up an apothecary’ s shop in the nei gh- 
bour hood, purchased all my father’s cargo of medical bisoks: 
my father made me walk with him ev ery day out to Isling- 
ton, and in process of time I was quite cured. 

“You may, perhaps, wonder why, during the different pe- 
riods I have mentioned, I never again thought of attempting 
to figure as an author. I will tell you the reason: I had read 
that indolence is universally allowed to be a characteristic of 
genius, and this feature of it I possessed in a very superior 
degree. My father had, by his traffic in books, gathered a 
little money. I had, therefore; no need to write for bread; and 
I had read that some of our greatest authors never would put 
pen to paper till they could not get a dinner any other way. 
Now and then, to be sure, for the pleasure of seeing myself 
in print, I sent a poem, or moral essay, to some of the month- 
ly publications, and had the pleasure of seeing it acknowledg- 
ed, as ‘ beautiful, charming, elegant,’ &c. because the publish- 
ers got it for nothing, but then I got nothing for it. Being 
praised soon lost its novelty, and I discontinued my commu- 
nications. At intervals, however, I made considerable pro- 
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gress, by the help of an old dictionary and my father’s assis- 
tanc , in the study of the French language: I actually read 
through a torn jest book, Scarron’s Romant Comique, and a 


_ volume of sermons—of these, Scarron was my favourite. 


“ Spiteiul peopic have said that learned ladies never get 
husbands; but this I can contradict from my own experience. 
At the age of twenty-eight I had two offers: one from a wea- 
ver, who, having heard that my father could give me a small 
trifle of money, honestly told me that he was but poor, but 
that he hoped, with what I might have, and prudence and in- 
dustry, we couid contrive to live decently. Of course I dis- 
dained the mercenary wretch, and dismissed him with con- 
tempi. My other lover was a serjeant in a marching regi- 
ment. He spoke of money with abhorrence, talked of the 
charms of the mind, of * the mind-illumin’d face,’ of the 
pleasure of having an intelligent companion; he railed against 
the silliness and insipidity of women in general. This last 
stroke of policy completely won me. He was, however, or- 
dered to a distant part of the country for three years; at his 
return we were married. My father presented him with thirty 


pounds on the wedding day—he disappeared with the money 


in about a month, and I never heard of him again. 

“ The weaver, "above mentioned, found my sister not quite 
so disdainful as myself, and they were married. My father 
was thus left alone; and, after my desertion, I returned to 
him. He was now worse off than ever. I still maintained my 
contempt for all domestic employments. Indeed some people 
alleged this as one cause of my husband’s running away from 
me; but whether this were true or not, I never thought it 
worth my while to enquire. My poor father was therefore 
under the necessity of performing the household duties, both 
for himself and me. These might be rather irksome to him, 
who had been so unaccustomed to any thing of the kind: but 
with respect to me, his admiration of my genius absorbed 
every other feeling. 

‘*¢ A sentimental correspondence with my lover, which I in- 
tend one day to give to the world, had filled up the three years 
of his absence. Of course I then read little; but, some time 
after my return to my father, I consoled myself with reading 
divers books on chemistry and i in making a variety of chemi- 
cal experiments; till one day I almost killed myself with 
breathing some kind of gas or another, the name of which I 
have now forgotten. My sensations, on first respiring this, were 
so delightful, that I persevered till the effect mentioned was 
produced. This gave me a dread of further experiments, and 
then I abandoned the study entirely. About this time a work 
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fell into my hands which I hailed as the dawn of a glorious 
day for the female world. In it a lady stood forth as the 
champion of her sex’s rights. This was a noble effort to rescue 
them from their hitherto ignoble state of slavery and submis- 
sion: ‘soft, sweet, gentle, tender, amiable,’ what! these the 
_ only epithets which should distinguish females?—Vile degra- 
dation! are they not fit to be ministers of state, orators, admi- 
rals, and generals? What, indeed, are they not fit for, and 
why should man, proud man, arrogate to himself offices and 
stations which women are equally well calculated to fill? Here 
was a wide field spread for me, I rejoiced in the future glory 
of the female sex. Our champion is now indeed laid low, but 
she has sown seeds which yet I doubt not to see spring up into 
a glorious harvest. 

“I now despised, more than ever, all what are called femi- 
nine employments, and shut my self up almost entirely in my 
attic, wrapt in sublime speculations. Once I ventured to a de- 
bating club in the neighbourhood, in order to make an oration 
on the rights of women; but, forsooth, the men present, jealous 
and base-minded as they were, would not allow me to speak; 
and I returned indignant to my garret and my meditations. I 
pored incessantly over an old worm-eaten volume of the lives 
of illustrious women, which a tyrant of a husband had ex- 
changed with my father for the Proverbs of Solomon, to give 
to his wife; wrote a bitter satire against the law in France, 
which excludes women from the government; and composed 
a treatise, in folio, to prove the falsehood of Mahomet’s asser- 
tion that women have no souls. These different employments 
occupied me nearly six years, at the end of which my father 
died, leaving me five pounds, his book-stall, and his blessing. 

6s While the money lasted I gave myself no concern 
about a provision. The keeping up my father’s profes- 
sion would have been far beneath me, so I collected my 
book legacy into my attic, which [ still retained, the rest of 
the house being let out in different compartments. Here then I 
enjoyed myself in all the indolence of genius, till my money 
was nearly exhausted, and then I began to think of exerting 
my energies fora livelihood. For my poems, as being the first 
offspring of my brain, I entertained a particular affection, and 
so resolved to make one effort more to bring them to light. I 
therefore transcribed them afresh, and commenced, myself, an 
application to the booksellers. “After the usual routine of 
dancing attendance, and being repulsed, I at last met with 
one more discerning than the rest, or, at least, who knew the 
taste of the times better; for on this I will not be positive. To 
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be short, he agreed to print them, and allow me a small share 
of the profits of the sale. They were published, and I now 
found that what was pronounced ‘ mere trash,’ from a child of 
eleven years old, was more than thirty years after, thanks to 
the happy revolution in public opinion, styled ‘simplicity, 
tenderness, pathos, feeling, strokes of the heart, touches of 
nature.’ I might claim the merit of being the founder of the 
new school, instead of submitting to be called a disciple of it; 
but time has a little checked my ambitious thoughts, and I 
shall not contend for that honour. 

I now lived in clover for some time, but poverty again 
knocked at my door, so once more I was obliged to keep her 
out. I determined to write a novel, and produced one in se- 
ven volumes accordingly; for which Mr. gave me the 
usual consideration. If you have not read it, and wish to do 
so, it is entitled Horrification; or, the History of Five Thou- 
sand Ruined Castles. Not choosing to put my name to it, I 
described it in my preface, as the first attempt of a young la- 
dy of seventeen. If the public had seen me in reality, they 
might have smiled at the contrast, but my purpose was an- 
swered, and the critics had compassion on-my youth. I en- 
deav oured to get employment as a translator from the French, 
but my bookseller told me that this trade was monopolized 
by ladies of rank, who kept themselves in pocket- money by 
it. I might here enlarge on the hardship of being shut out of 
one of my lawful callings, but ladies of rank have certainly 
a title to want money as well as I, and to get it too, if they 
can, though it be at the expense of poor starving garreteers, 
like myself. 

“¢ My next work was a Treatise on Experimental Philoso- 
phy, for the use of young ladies at boarding-schools, which 
work was accompanied with plates, illustrative of the various 
processes, in describing which I found my surgical and ana- 
tomical skill of great service to me, to be observed in dissect- 
ing the eye of a sow, dismembering a frog, making the ten- 
dons of an ox’s head to quiver, after it had been cut off three 
days, with a variety of other operations too numerous to be 
here set forth. This last work was highly extolled, far above 
my two former, of which I now proudly avowed my self the wri- 
ter; and I had the satisfaction of finding that both poetry and 
novels were giving way, in female estimation, to the sublimer 
pursuits of philosophy. 

“* [ am now going on to mv fifty-first year, and trace with 
delight the rapid progress of my sex toward complete illumi- 
nation. As to myself, I look on it,that I am quite on an equal- 
ity with the most learned men, either of my own or past days, 
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and only jealousy on their parts would lead them to say 
otherwise. But I begin to think that I am perhaps growing 
tedious, and shall therefore hasten to conclude. Having en- 
tirely lost the idea of the meanness of publishing a book by 
subscription, if you will do me the favour to print this my 
history, it will be a mean of informing the world that I am 
at present engaged in a work to be entitled, ‘ The Lady’s In- 
structor; or, the whole art of becoming learned made easy.” 
It will be but small, as the process is a very simple one. 

‘¢ EUGENIA SPATTERDASH.” 








The following Curious Article is extracted from the Colum- 
bian Magazine, for 1786. 


“I was highly pleased with the perusal of a work entitled 
** Memoirs of the Year 2500;” in which the benevolent author 
pourtrays the situation which he hopes France will be in at 
that period, and shows in a very striking point of view the 
absurdity of many of the most favourite practices of the present 
day, in that kingdom. I felt myself strongly impressed with 
the idea, and threw myself on a couch, where I pursued the 
reflection as far as I was capable, extending my view to this 
country. After some time I fell asleep, and dreamed that I 
was transported to so distant a period as the year 1850, and 
that on entering a coffee house, I took up a newspaper and 
read some paragraph of the following tenor, which struck me 
with surprise and pleasure. 

** Philadelphia, May 5, 1850. 

*¢ A letter received from Cadiz, dated the 10th of March, 
says, “‘ We have authentic accounts that the American admi- 
ral Beaunale, with ten sail of the line, has lately had a des- 
perate engagement with a grand fleet of the Algerines of 
eleven sail of the line, six frigates, and four gallies. Both 
fought with the utmost bravery, but two of the Algerine first 
rates being blown up, and great havoc being made among the 
crews of the rest, three struck, and the remainder fled. The 
signals for chase were made, three more captured. The rest 
were driven ashore, and fire ships being sent among them, 
they were all set on fire and consumed. The brave admiral! 
immediately sailed for Algiers, which he bombarded with 
such vigour, that ina short time all the fortifications on the 
side towards the sea were levelled and the city almost entirely 
reduced to ashes. The Dey sent an ambassador to sue for 
peace, and was soterrified at the fate of his fleet, on which he 
had placed all his reliance, that he consented to surrender all 
his piratical vessels, which have so long infested the Medi- 
terranean, and even the Atlantic.” 
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NAVAL POETRY. 


COLUMBIA’S NAVAL HEROES. 


SUNG AT THE DINNER GIVEN TO, CAPTAIN BIDDLE BY THE 
CITIZENS OF NEW-YORK. 


Tune— To Anacreon.” 

BY FRANCIS ARDEN, ESQ. 
Wuite Europe displaying her fame claiming page, 
And vaunting the proofs of her high elevation, 
Exultingly shows us, just once in an age, 
Some patriot soul’d chieftain the prop of his nation; 
Columbia can boast, of her heroes a host, 
The foremost at Duty’s and Danger’s proud post, 


Who full often have won upon ocean’s rough wave, 
The brightest leav’d laurel that e’er deck’d the brave. 


By freedom inspir’d and with bosoms of flame, 
They hurl’d on the foe all the battle’s dread thunder, 
Till vanquish’d and humbled, he shook at their name, 


-O’erwhelm’d with confusion with fear and with wonder; 


No age that has flown, such a band e’er has known, 

Who made firmness and skill and mild manners their own, 
And each trait of the warrior so closely entwin’d, 

With the virtues that grace and ennoble the mind. 


Their kindness the hearts of their captives subdued, 

Who sunk ’neath their arms when the life-streams were flowing, 
And their conquest-wove wreaths not a tear has bedew’d 

But that which Humanity smiles in bestowing; 

The world with one voice bids their country rejoice, 

As with blushes it owns that these sons of her choice 

For valour and feeling have gain’d the rich prize, 

And stand first midst the first that live under the skies. 


Their splendid achievments shall long string the nerves 
Of all who the blessings of freemen inherit; 

And theirs be the honours such merit deserves, 

And dear to each bosom their death-daring spirit; 

The poet’s best strain, shall their mem’ries maintain, 
And affection embalm them to Time’s latest reign, 
While rous’d by their praises, our sons shall aspire, 
To rival their actions and glow with their fire. 








It is our intention occasionally to select (from the Newspa- 
pers only) such nautical songs, and other little poetical effusions, 
as seem to us entitled to be preserved from the usual fate of such 
productions. Much of the popular poetry of every country makes 
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its first appearance in diurnal prints, from whence it is collected 
from time to time, and preserved. We have long wished to see 
a habit of this kind prevail in the United States. The best speci- 
men of the poetic talent of this country, are perhaps to be found 
if they are now recoverable at all, in files of old prints, where few 
will probably ever seek for them. We are convinced, however, 
that a collection might be made from these sources by a person of 
discriminating taste, whose object should not be merely to make 
a book, that would do credit to the country, and amply repay the 
labour of research. 

The following song appears to us to. possess much of the 
rough carelessness, and unstudied simplicity which should cha- 
racterise the genuine sailor’s song, and we have therefore selec- 
ted it, as affording an agreeable contrast to the inflated and ab- 
surd productions that have been palmed upon the public as naval 
songs, the writers of which seem to have considered swelling me- 
taphors, sublime conceits, and extravagant bombast, as excellent 
substitutes for truth, humour, and natural feeling. The solid glo- 
ry of our naval victories has been obscured and caricatured, not 
illustrated by these tawdry decorations; and poetry, instead of 
decking the brows of our heroes, with wreathes of evergreen, has 
for the most part, bedizened them out with ill-sorted and fantas- 
tic garlands of artificial flowers. 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, 


A new sone. 


SUNG BEFORE THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1815. 


Tune—* Moggy Lauder.” 
BY FRANCIS ARDEN, ESQ. 


Arco of Greece, that brought the fleece 
To the Thessalian city, 

As we are told, by bards of old, 
Was sung in many a ditty; 

But Yankees claim a prouder name 
To spur their resolution, 

‘Than Greece could boast and do her most— 
The frigate Constitution, 


When first she press’d the stream’s cool breast, 
Hope hail’d her pride of story; 
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Now she o’erpays hope’s flatt’ring praise, 
By matchless deeds of glory; 

Of all that roam, the salt sea’s foam, 
None floats to Neptune dearer, 

Or fairer shines in fame’s bright lines, 
Or more makes Britain fear her. 


’Neath Hull’s command, with a tough band, 
And nought beside to back her, 
Upon a day, as log-books say, 
A fleet bore down to thwack her; 
A fleet, you know, is odds or so, 
Against a single ship sirs; 
So cross the tide, her legs she tried, 
And gave the rogues the slip sirs. 


But time flies round, and soon she found, 
While ploughing ocean’s acres, 
An even chance to join the dance, 
And turn keel up, poor Dacres; 
Dacres, ’tis clear, despises fear, 
Quite full of fun and prank is, 
Hoists his ship’s name, in playful game, 
Aloft to scare the Yankees. 


On Brazil’s coast, she rul’d the roast, 
When Bainbridge was her captain; 
Neat hammocks gave, made of the wave, 
Dead Britons to be wrapp’d in; 

For there, in ire, ’midst smoke and fire, 
Her boys the Java met sirs, 

And in the fray, her Yankee play, 
Tipp’d Bull a somerset sirs. 


Next on her deck, at Fortune’s beck, 
The dauntless Stewart landed; 

A better tar ne’er shone in war, 
Or daring souls commanded; 

Old Jronsides, now once more rides, 
In search of English cruizers; 

And Neptune grins, to see her twins, 
Got in an hour or two, sirs. 


Then raise amain, the joyful strain, 
For well she has deserv’d it, 
Who brought the foe so often low, 
Cheer’d freedom’s heart and nerv’d it; 
Long may she ride, our navy’s pride, 
And spur to resolution; 
And seamen boast, and landsmen toast, 
The FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 
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M* Dermut and Arden, New York, have published a Digest of the Law 
of Maritime Captures and Prizes, by Henry Wheaton, Counsellor at Law. 8vo. 
pp. 380. 

* As to the goods of an enemy,” says Burlamaqui, “ it is certain that 
the state of war permits us to carry them off, to ravage, to spoil, or even 
utterly to destroy them.” Now it is pretty evident that if none but enemies 
were liable to these spoliations, the law of capture would be very simple in 
its operation, and require but little discussion in the courts of prizes. But 
it unfortunately happens that, owing to the great intercourse between diffe- 
rent countries by means of maritime commerce, that next to the belligerents 
themselves, neutral nations are brought in for their full share of sufferiug 
amidst the retaliations, conflicts, and arbitrary pretensions of the warring 
powers. The law of prize, therefore, can never be unimportant or unin- 
teresting to them, as long as wars prevail among nations with whom they 
may have any commercial relations. 

From these considerations it is manifest, that the people of the United 
States, though at present free from the immediate pressure of war, ought 
not to regard the law of maritime capture as inapplicable to their present 
situation. 

The volume now presented to the public contains a very comprehensive 
abstract and perspicuous digest of the law in question, and we are of opinion 
that Mr. Wheaton will acquire much credit for his performance. He writes 
like a lawyer of enlarged views and liberal studies. His researches appear 
to have been very extensive, and though he makes a liberal use of the <leci- 
sions of sir William Scott, he does not confine himself to the adjuclications 
of the English courts, but largely extends his inquiries into the treasures of 
the civil and the French law; and the variety of prize cases which he cites, 
as brought within the cognizance of our own tribunals during the late war, 
when, for the first time since the establishment of the judiciary system of 

the United States, cases of this description have eyer occurred, give a pe- 
culiar interest, as well as an important character to the work. In point of 
literary merit we think the work very creditable to the author. 

Mr. Wheaton does not attempt to settle what the law of nations ought 
to be, but what it actually is. In examining the so oft contested claims of 


neutral and belligerent rights, he therefore generally follows the course 


which has been pursued by the courts of the United States; and though he 
Voi. VI. New Series. 52 
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does not countenance the extravagant pretensions which have always been 
set up by powerful belligerents, he is still far from treating neutrals with all 
that cautious respect for which many enlightened continenta! publicists have 
contended, and which indeed, were it not for the mercantile rapacity and un- 
blushing frauds which have stained the neutral character, every friend of 
public liberty and peace would earnestly join in supporting. 

He treats successively—First, of the declaration or other commencement 
of war, and of captures made before the declaration, or by non-commissioned 
captors, as by merchant vessels in defending themselves, by tenders of ships 
of war, &c.—secondly, of the authority to make legal capture and of things 
subject to capture or exempt from it—thirdly, of the property of the enemy 
considered as an object of capture, and of the law relating to proof of proper- 
ty, toneutral property in enemy’s vessels, to neutral and other liens upon ene- 
my’s property, transfers in transitu, spoliation of papers, visitation and search— 
fourthly, of the property of persons domiciled among the enemy; under which 
head is introduced a view of the doctrines of allegiance both permanent and 
temporary, of domiciliation and commercial inhabitancy—Fifthly, of the 
effect of an enemy’s flag, pass, or license to trade, upon the neutral charac- 
ter—sixthly, of neutral property considered as legal prize, as goods contra- 
band of war, vessels transporting enemy’s forces, or carrying his despatches, 
or trading to blockaded ports, together with a summary of the general law 
of blockade—seventhly, of the property of subjects of a state or its ailies 
engaged in trade with the enemy, a d of subjects taken in violation of a mu- 
nicipal law of the state—eighthly, of ransoms, recaptures and salvage, of the 
jus postliminii and derilects—ninthly, of the jurisdiction and practice of 
prize courts—tenthly, of the effects of a treaty of peace upon prizes. 

An appendix is added to the volume, containing several important pub- 
lic documents, and some useful precedents in prize cases. 

The appearance of the volume as to typography and paper is pour and 


slovenly. 


E. F. Backus, .1bany, as just published from the press of Van Win- 
kle and Wiley, New-York, ‘ A Digest of Cases decided in the Supreme 
Court and Court of Errors, of the State of New-York, from 1799, to 1813, 
inclusive,” by William Johnson, Counsellor at Law, 8vo. pp. about 700. This 
work contains a digest of all the points of law and equity, decided in the 
courts of New-York, which have ever been reported; they are arranged un- 
der their several appropriate titles, and divided, and subdivided, according 
to the ramifications of the subjects, so that the volume serves at once as a 
digest of American law, and as a convenient index to the books from which 
it has been formed, viz. Coleman’s cases, Johnson’s cases, three volumes, 
Caines’s Reports, three volumes, Caines’s Cases in Error, two yolumes, and 
Johnson’s Reports, twelve volumes. 
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The work is as original as its nature would admit; that is to say, 
it appears to have been formed for the most part, from a careful analysis of 
the various points of law, decided in the cases referred to, and not, as 1s 
generally the mode of manufacturing index compilations of this sort, by mere- 
ly stringing together the usual marginal abstracts in an alphabetical order. 

The legal talent and learning, which for the last twelve years have been 
displayed on the bench of the supreme court of the wealthy and commer- 
cial state of New-York, have deservedly conferred a high reputation on 
their reports throughout the whole Union; and, to borrow the language of 
the editor of the present publication, no one who looks at the numerous 
volumes which load the shelves of a lawyer’s library, enough to appal the 
most resolute student, will question the utility of digests or abridgments, 
or whatever may facilitate research, or lighten the labours of a most labori- 
ous profession. Such compilations, however, cannot supersede the necessity 
of resorting to the original works, and they ought always to be received 
with the caution given by lord Bacon, “ cavendum autem est, ne summa ist 
reddant homines promptos ad practicam, cessastores in scientia ipsa.” 


I. Riley, New-York, has just published a volume of four hundred and 
seventy-six, closely printed octavo pages, entitled “* The New-York Jastice, 
or a Digest of the Law relating to Justices of the Peace,” by John A. Dun- 
lap, Esq. counsellor at law. From a pretty careful examination of this 
work, we are decidedly of opinion, that it will not only prove highly service- 
able to the county magistrate, both as the conservator of the peace, and 
the administrator of justice between individuals; but that even the gentle- 
men of the bar will find it a very useful book of reference in relation to ma- 
ny important subjects, in which they become professionally concerned. The 
law of civil actions is not pursued by the author, beyond the limits of what 
is called in the state of New-York, “the twenty-five dollar act:” this act, 
however, he has analyzed and arranged in a perspicuous manner, adapting to 
every branch of it, the decisions of the supreme court of the state, on the 
various points brought up by certiorari. 

In a digest of this description, principally calculated for the information 
and guidance of the subordinate magistrate, who has not had the advantages 
of a legal education, one great object should be simplicity of method, plain- 
ness of style, and the introduction of real adjudicated cases, with their ma- 
terial circumstances, stated in such a manner, as almost to strike the senses, 
and render it easy for the mind to draw a comparison between the case al- 
ready decided, and the one to which the magistrate is now required to 
apply the law. In regard to these objects, we think Mr. Dunlap is entitled 
to much credit, and from his numerous citations from the New-York Term 
Reports, as well as the recent English decisions, it is very evident that he 
has taken great pains thoroughly to investigate his subject, and thus to ren- 
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der his digest substantially and permanently useful. So satisfied are we of 
the intrinsic merit of this work, and so fully convinced that it will prove of 
the greatest utility to every magistrate in the state of New-York, that we 
feel very desirous that a similar digest should be published in every state of 
the Union; it being, in our humble opinion, an excellent method of diffusing 
a knowledge of the criminal and penal law throughout the country, and ot 
familiarising to the minds of unprofessional men, appointed to act as magis- 
trates, the legal method of executing the law, thus preventing those mistakes 
and errors, that in our inferior courts so frequently frustrate the ends of jus- 
tice, or render its administration precarious or oppressive. 


Sketch of the Geography, Political Economy and Statistics of France, 
from the original work, 8vo. by Peuchet, Senineni and others. Digested, 
abridged anid translated by James N. Taylor, one vol. 8vo. pp. 410. Washing- 
ton. 

The original French work, in seven volumes octavo, from which this is 
abridged, presented a most copious view of the agriculture, commerce, arts, 
sciences, education, population, military force and finances of France; it is 
somewhat on the same plan with the late elaborate publication of Colqu- 
houn on the resources of the British empire, but it is more popular and 
even a good deal rhetorical in its manncr, and less confined to the dry details 
of political arithmetic. From these ample materials, the American translator 
has judiciously selected the volume before us, by throwing out many trivial de- 
tails, which could be useful only to the French politician, and suppressing se- 
veral pompous accounts of national projects, which have never been executed. 
In this way he has formed a volume, containing an interesting and useful ac- 
count of the present state of France, making a valuable addition to the libra- 
ry of the political economist and the statesman. 

There is still rather too much flourish and rhetorical ornament about the 
work, and the confidence of the reader is sometimes shaken by the too evi- 
dent desire of the several original writers to describe every thing in the most 
favourable manner. Since Mr. Taylor began upon the’ plan of abridgment, 
he would have done well to retrench still more. Nor has he been sufficient- 
ly careful to avoid those gallicisms into which a translator from the French 
so naturally falls, in the course of a long work, if he does not guard against 
them by careful revision. But these faults are of little moment; Mr. Taylor 
has compiled a very useful book, for which he deserves much credit. 

France, overwhelmed and distracted as she now is, is still a great and 


important country, and we know of no work in our language, which affords 
so much minute information on the state of her actual and probable power 
and resources, as the present publication. 
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1 Treatise of Plane Trigonometry, by J. Day, Professor of Mathematics 
in Yale College. 8vo. price 1 dollar 25 cents. 

This is the second part of Professor Day’s course of pure mathematics. 
it contains all the theorems for the solution of the cases of plane triangles, 
together with what is equally necessary in a regular course of mathematics, 
trigonometrical analysis. The treatise is drawn up with neatness and per- 
spicuity, and seems well adapted to promote and extend the study of ma- 
thematics in our colleges. From the two specimens which Mr. Day has 
lately produced (algebra and plane trigonometry—-see Analect. Mag. vol. 6. 
p. 85.) we are induced to hope that his course of practical mathematics will 
receive the patronage of the friends of science. It is well calculated to 
supply some material defects in the course of education of many of our 
colleges, in which in general far too little attention is paid to the elements of 
mathematical and physical science, while too much time is bestowed upon 
lower branches of learning, which should be taught at schools. 


The Boston edition of Dr. Reid’s works, in four volumes octavo, has at 
length, after a long interval, been completed by the publication of the last 
volume, which contains Reid’s Essays on the Active Powers, and the notes of 
the American cditor. 

‘This is we believe the first uniform and complete collection of the works 
of the great father of modern Scotch metaphysics, yet published either in 
Europe or America; it is well arranged, and neatly and correctly printed. 
The American editor appears to have fully adopted the doctrines of the 
philosophy of common sense with respect to the ideal theory, the instruc- 
tive principles of our nature, and the intellectual powers of man; and his notes 
upon Dr. Reid’s speculations on those heads are few and of little moment. 
He rescrves his whole strength for the last volume, where he brings the acute 
metaphysics of Jonathan Edwards in very formidable array against the doc- 
We are not 
sufficiently read in the controversy to be able to ascertain, without more re- 


trines of the freedom and self-determining power of the will. 


search than the thing is worth, whether many of these arguments are original, 
or whether they are all the well tried weapons of former champions in the 
field of metaphysical disputation. 
some of them which appear to us to have more subtlety of distinction than 


Whatever may be their origin, there are 
soundness. As usual, this controversy is so managed as to have a theolo- 
gical bearing, and indirectly to embrace the principal points in dispute be- 
tween the philosophical Calvinists and their Arminian antagonists. There 
are many reasons why we do not choose to hazard ourselves on this debate- 
able ground; and even if we were so disposed, it would be impossible to 


sum up the controversy im the narrow compass of a literary notice. 


We understand that the late Mr. Alsop, whose literary zeal and in- 
dustry were in constant activity, left among his other manuscripts a consi- 
derable collection, perhaps enough to form two large duodecimo volumes 
of translations and imitations from Italian and Spanish literature. A hand- 
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some edition of these, together with a judicious selection from his other 
miscellaneous works, would form a valuable addition to American literature. 


We are happy to learn that An authentic Life of general Andrew Jack- 
son will shortly be published; it is written by major Reid, who has had the 
most ample opportunities for acquiring correct information on every point 
connected with general Jackson’s military career. The following statement 
from general Jackson himself stamps a very high value on the work. 

Major John Reid having made known to me his intention of publish- 
ing a history of the late campaigns in the south, I think it proper that the 
public should be made acquainted with the opportunities he has had of ac- 
quiring full and correct information on the subject on which he purposes 
to write. He accompanied me as aid-de-camp in the Creek war, and con- 
tinued with me in that capacity after my appoimtment in the United States’ 
army. He had, and now has, the charge of my public papers, and has ever 
possessed my unlimited confidence.” 


It is intended to publish a Print representing the attack made by the 
British army on the intrenchments of the American army, commanded by 
major-general Andrew Jackson, in the plain of Chalmette’s plantation, on 
the left bank of the Mississippi, east of New Orleans; drawn and painted on 
the battle ground, by H. Laclotte. 

Colonels Ross and Mackrea, A. Lacarriere Latour, Edward Livingston 
and other officers and gentlemen of distinction, who were present at the 
attack, have joined in certifying, that Mr. Laclotte’s View of the Battle of 
the 8th of January, 1815, gives an accurate plan of the ground, and of the 
attack and defence, and that all the local objects contained in the said 
View are delineated with the greatest fidelity, and they therefore consider his 
picture as highly valuable, not only for the genius and spirit of the repre- 
sentation, but for the accuracy of the plan.” 

The print will be engraved in the line manner by one of the first ar- 
tists. The engraving will be 29 by 20 inches. Price to subscribers six dol- 
lars, and to non-subscribers eight, for each print which will be accompa- 
nied by a key for its explanation. 


Williams and Seymour, of Savannuh, are engaged in printing the se- 
cond volume of .W‘Call’s History of Georgia, embracing the period of the 
revolutionary war; of the events of which in that state hitherto very imper- 
fect accounts have been given. 

A. Small, Philadelphia, has in the press, and will speedily publish, an 
original work in three volumes 8vo. entitled, “ Memoirs of my own Times,” 
by James Wilkinson, late a major-general in the service of the United States. 


The prospectus announces that this work will contain many new views of 
important military and political events from the war of the revolution to the 
close of 1814. 
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Nine Sermons on the nature of the evidence by which the Fact of our Lord’s 
Resurrection is established; and on vurious other subjects. ‘To whichis prefix- 
ed, a Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the Hea- 
then. By Samuel Horsley, LL. D. late lord bishop of St. Asaph, 8vo. 

Every fragment of this prelate is precious; and though posthumous 
works in general require much indulgence, none of the writings of bishop 
Horsley can fail to give delight to those who have a relish for original argu- 
ment on important subjects. The preliminary dissertation on the Prophe- 
cies of the Messiah dispersed among the Heathen, exhibits the power of the 
bishop’s mind in a very striking manner, an uncommon mass of various learn- 
ing being brought to illustrate an inquiry of high interest. On the Sybilline 
oracles he lays some stress, as containing a collection of traditionary predic- 
tions concerning a deliverer to come, who should alter the condition of the 
human race. From whence these, and other notices of a similar kind, scat- 
tered over the east, could arise, is sat isfactorily shown by an investigation of 
the patriarchal history, and the prophecies delivered by Job and Balaam, all 
pointing clearly to the promised Redeemer. Of the nine sermons which fol- 
low, the four first, on the Resurrection, are the most laboured in closeness of 
reasoning and elevation of language. The last of these is particularly ex- 
cellent, and shows that the risen body of our Lord had undergone that trans- 
formation from corruption to incorruption, which will be the case of be- 
lievers at his second coming. The remaining five sermons are on the Divi- 
nity of Christ, the Atonement, the Distinctions of the Blessed in the Future 
Life, and the testimony of the Holy Spirit in sealing the truth of the Gospel 
by miraculous operations, and in carrying on his work in tlie minds of those 
who are called to the profession of it, by enabling them to bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness. 


History of the War in Spain and Portugal, from 1807 to 1814. By general 


Sarrazin, one of the commanders of the Legion of Honour, and formerly chief 


of the staff in the corps of the Prince Royal of Sweden, Illustruted with a 
map, showing the routes of the various armies, 8vo. pp. 375. Philadelphia: 
republished by E. Earle, 

It is observed by this well-informed writer, that when Buonaparte ob- 
tained the title of consul he began to covet the peninsula. The general has 
here given abundant evidence of his skill in the art of war, and of his talents 
as a writer of military history. A more luminous view of the great scenes 
which occurred in Spain and Portugal will not easily be found, and it is but 


justice te the author to say, that while he has detailed the operations with 
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the perspicuity of a man of science, he has treated the commanders on both 
sides with great impartiality. Of marshal Soult, whom he considers as the 
first general of his day, a very interesting memoir is given at the end of the 
volume. 


Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer. By the ~luthor of Waverley. Bos- 
ton: reprinted. 

Our readers, perhaps, may recollect an idle tale told of Dryden, whose 
eldest son is said to have met, at different periods of his life, the precise 
misfortunes which were discovered and predicted by the father, who, at his 
birth, had cast his nativity. That story is altogether apocryphal, yet it seems 
to have furnished a hint to the author of these volumes, who has certainly 
worked up a most interesting series of marvellous adventures, from a horo- 
scope erected accidentally and in compliance with the wishes of a Scottish 
chieftain at the birth of his son. But there is yet another dealer in the mys- 
teries of fate concerned in the history of Bertram, who is the proper hero of 
the piece, and that is a gipsey, of the name of Meg Merrilies, who, on the 
same occasion, weaves a warp and a woof with all the ceremonials of the 
northern magic. The horoscope of the astrologer and the charm of the sibyl 
coincided exactly in the eras of misfortune, and the events confirmed the 
united prophecy. Many objections ofa serious nature might justly be made 
to the tendency of a book which thus gives a countenance to the mos% child- 
ish superstition; and we are afraid that the extraordinary merit of the work 
will serve but the more to render it injurious in this respect. The picture of 
the gipsey, is indeed, one of the finest drawn that we ever remember to have 
seen any where, and the characters throughout, with the descriptions, are 


far superior to those of Waverley. New Monthly Magazine. 


Sir Wilebert de Waverley, or the Bridal Eve. A Poem. By Eliza 8. 
Francis. 12mo, pp. 88. 

This ingenious and pathetic tale is drawn from that inexhaustible mine 
of romance and poetry, the history of the crusades. There is much art in the 
winding up of the story, though the facts are but few and simple. The poem, 
however, might have been enlarged with considerable advantage, and more, 


certainly, ought to have been told respecting the fate of sir Ronald, as well 


as of the personal history of Alwyn; nor should the ultimate course and cir- 
cumstances of the hero of the piece have terminated so abruptly. The smaller 
produciions of this lady’s muse which are appended to her principal perform- 
ance, indicate much liveliness of fancy and delicacy of feeling. Td. 
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